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FORWARD 


Sp No one can motor along the state 
highways, which have taken the place of 
our old post roads, without being im- 
pressed with the new civilization that is 
coming into being. Along these broad, 
four-track highways, cities merge into 
towns, into villages, into gas stations, in- 
to lone, hot dog stands; and then—with 
only a breath of woods and fields—back 
into more hot dog stands, more gas sta- 
tions, more towns and cities. From New 
York to Boston, to choose just one illus- 
tration, sea and woods and fields are 
merely incidents in a lane of urban and 
interurban traffic. Even in the breathing 
spaces, real estate developments crowd 
the country farther and farther back. In 
twenty short years, the new world of the 
automobile has surged out from the cities 
to make the whole countryside its own. 


pe AND now on the horizon looms the 
aeroplane, precursor to new changes, 
different values, more definite invasions 
of places still distant from urban civili- 
zation. Without undue exaggeration, the 
day is probably at hand when the whole 
world of modern man will have shrunk 
to the size of Elizabethan England. 
Keeping up constant, intimate associa- 
tion between friends in California and 
Maine will be infinitely simpler than was 
the keeping up of such friendships be- 
tween people at opposite ends of Man- 
hattan Island in George Washington’s 
day. 


ee SucH a world many people view 
without favor. Yet it must be granted 
that despite certain disadvantages where 
solitude and quiet are concerned, such 
a world cannot help but become increas- 
ingly cosmopolitan in its thinking, in- 
creasingly intelligent in its views, and 
constantly more liberal and tolerant of 
its neighbor. In fact, swift, individual 
transportation may eventually do for 
man what all the liberals of history 
could never have accomplished—make it 
possible for him to dwell with his fellow- 
man in peace, understanding and amity. 
The billboards and hot dog stands of our 
post roads, the roaring of our aeroplane 
engines, are but the unlovely accompani- 
ments which in one form or another al- 
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>> The Dry Decade << 


constitutional amend- 
ment, the golden dream 

of thousands of devoted men 
and women, became effective at 
midnight on January 16, 1920. 
The night was quiet in New 
York. A few hotels draped their 
tables in black cloths in defer- 
ence to the drooping spirits of 
Broadway, but no special cere- 
mony marked the passing of the 
old order. In Washington a 
group of the chief prohibition 
leaders, including Mr. Bryan, 
Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Volstead and Mr. 
Sheppard, gathered at the First Con- 
gregational Church to watch at the 
stroke of twelve for the supreme con- 
summation of a cause to which they had 
given years of service. In Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Billy Sunday preached the 
funeral service of John Barleycorn. The 
deceased arrived in a coffin twenty feet 
in length, brought to the doors of the 
tabernacle by a span of horses and 
trailed by a dejected Devil. “Goodbye, 
John,” cried Mr. Sunday. “You were 
God’s worst enemy. You were Hell’s 
best friend. I hate you with a perfect 


1» 


hatred}, 


N | ATIONAL prohibition by 


This was the start of a new experi- 
ment in the United States. By what 
sequence of events it had come about, 
by whose command New York had lost 
control of one of its own customs, how 
authoritatively the leaders who gathered 
at this church in Washington repre- 
sented the opinion of the country, why 
Mr. Sunday was able on a night in 
January, 1920, to welcome a new order 
which had seemed impossibly remote ten 
years before, all this is still a subject 
of unending controversy. 





1. New York Times, January 17, 1920. 


mortal. 


By CHARLES MERZ 


National prohibition by constitutional amendment is today 
the most controversial question before the American people. 
On all sides there is a tendency to reason backward from 
conclusions rather than forward on the basis of experience. 
Much that has happened has never been recorded. 
that needs to be remembered is forgotten. 
chapters of this adventure, the manner in which it was 
initiated, the effort to make it blossom and the results it 
has achieved are brought together in ‘‘The Dry Decade” in 
a story that comes as close to gospel truth about a highly 
debatable subject as can anything written by an ordinary 
It is in the most genuine sense a history. 


The long story of the early prohibi- 
tion movement in the United States 
lies outside the purpose of these ar- 
ticles but a short summary of its ad- 
ventures throws some light on the situa- 
tion we have reached today. 

It has often been pointed out that 
the prohibition movement in this country 
began not as a prohibition movement 
but as a temperance movement, directed 
at the task of winning converts by per- 
suasion rather than by law. The origin 
of the movement can be traced as far 
back as Colonial days and followed well 
down into the nineteenth century in the 
steady growth of a reformist movement 
which had temperance as its goal. 

This movement never died. The old 
temperance societies like the Washing- 
tonians and the Sons of Temperance 
have long since lost the large authority 
they once enjoyed; but temperance work 
is still carried on by the churches, by 
many social service agencies and even by 
those militant prohibition societies which 
have sunk much of their moral fervor 
into the task of persuading Congress 
to enforce the law. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
assume that temperance rather than pro- 


The early 


hibition remained the chief goal 
of the reformist movement 
down to our own times and that 
only in comparatively recent 
years did there come a sudden 
violent wrench away from the 
Much old methods, a discarding of 
the old objectives, an abandon- 
ment of the hope of temperance 
by moral suasion and a demand 
for abstinence by law. 

So far back does this change 
in the major interest of the 
movement date, that the first 
great wave of prohibition legis- 
lation swept the country as long «go as 
the 1850’s. Between 1846 and 1855 thir- 
teen states adopted prohibition laws. 
Maine led the way, followed not only by 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Delaware, 
Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota 
and Nebraska, but by such unfamiliar 
converts to the cause of prohibition as 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and New York. This early wave 
of prohibition legislation soon receded. 
Some of the laws were declared uncon- 
stitutional by the courts. Others were 
nullified by later legislation. Still others 
were repealed. By 1863 the thirteen pro- 
hibition states had shrunk to five. Four 
of these five seceded later. 

A second wave of prohibition legisla- 
tion began in the 1880's. It had been 
twenty-five years since the crest of the 
first movement and in this quarter-cen- 
tury no new state had been added to the 
list. In 1869, however, the Prohibition 
Party had been organized and in 1874 
the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union took the field. To a new set of 
leaders the time seemed ripe for a cru- 
sade. Once more the movement started 
forward. In 1880 Kansas wrote prohi- 
bition into its constitution, something 
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which no state had ever done before. By 
1890 Georgia and the two Dakotas had 
adopted prohibition laws. Massachu- 
setts, Iowa and Rhode Island, having re- 
pealed their earlier legislation, were 
now experimenting with prohibition for 
a second time. 

Once more the movement ebbed. Out 
of the legislative battles of the 1880's 
three states emerged with prohibition 
laws by 1900. These three were Kansas, 
Maine and North Dakota. Meantime, 
however, a good deal of laboratory work 
had been carried on in other methods of 
regulating the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. South Carolina tried a dispen- 
sary system borrowed from North 
Europe. New York, Missouri and IIli- 
nois experimented with high-license 
plans. Massachusetts tried a prohibition 
law, then a license system, then prohi- 
bition of everything except malt liquors 
and then another license plan. 

How well or how badly these various 
systems worked, how well they were 
liked, why any of them failed and 
whether this failure was due to factors 
inherent in the plan itself, to a poor 
start or to maladministration: all this 
has been the subject of a vast con- 
troversy, characterized by a great un- 
certainty of fact. It is enough here to 
note that it was out of this decade of 
experiment that the third great wave of 
prohibition started. Georgia led the way 
in 1907. In rapid succession Oklahoma, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee 
and West Virginia fell into line. 

All of these states, it will be noted, 
lay south of the Ohio and Potomac. All 
of them were primarily agricultural 
states, scarcely touched by the indus- 
trial revolution which had so thoroughly 
changed the interests and the point of 
view of many northern states in the long 
half-century since the first wave of pro- 
hibition swept the country. 

Nevertheless, it was clear that after 
a long interlude the list of prohibition 
states had once more begun to gain. Six 
states had been added rapidly in six 
years’ time. There was reason to be- 
lieve, in 1913, that a third great wave 
of prohibition was plainly on the rise. 


F THERE was any single factor which 

had rescued the prohibition movement 
from its own inertia in the past and now 
given it a fresh start forward toward 
its goal, it seems fair to say that this 
factor was the attitude displayed toward 
all this agitation by the brewers and dis- 
tillers. 

These gentlemen had a large stake in 


the controversy over liquor which had 
been in progress now for more than fifty 
years. They had a stake, by 1913, which 
may conservatively be estimated as 
worth a billion dollars. They wished 
to preserve this stake and they chose a 
method of preserving it which has fre- 
quently been tried by organizations 
under fire and very often failed: they 
stood pat in the face of an opposition 
whose strength they underestimated and 
scorned all talk of compromise. 

There was never a moment in the his- 
tory of these years when the brewers 
could not have reformed the institution 
which was the chief point of attack in 
the campaign against their vested in- 
terests made by the prohibition move- 
ment. This institution was the saloon. 
The power of the brewers over the 
saloon was absolute. They controlled it 
under mortgage bonds and under their 
power to shut off its supply. They could 
have changed the saloon, or even have 
destroyed it, if they had wished to act. 

Later on, when it was too late to 
profit them, the brewers showed them- 
selves aware of the power which they 
held and regretful that they had made 
no more effective use of it. This was in 
1916, when the members of the United 
States Brewers’ Association announced 
through advertisements in the press that 
they lamented the “false mental associa- 
tion” which had coupled the brewers 
with the worst of the saloons, confessed 
that for this association they them- 
selves were in large part responsible 
and offered to show the country, if it 
would give them time, that they were 
ready to reform the saloon and to pro- 
mote temperance—‘“real temperance, 
which means sobriety and moderation; 
not prohibition, which has proved a fal- 
lacy and a failure’.” 

It is idle to speculate on what might 
have happened had this announcement 
been made in 1906 instead of 1916 and 
had it been followed by action taken in 
good faith. Reformation by the brewers 
and distillers of their own trade might 
have averted national prohibition. It is 
an academic point. The question was not 
tested. Apparently convinced that the 
gods were on the side of a billion dollars, 
wherever it was found, and that the pro- 
hibition movement would once more peter 
out, the brewers and distillers refused 
all reformation and all compromise. 

They might have attempted to pro- 
tect their business by putting it in order. 
They preferred to argue that there was 


2. Hearings of a subcommittee of the Senate 


Judiciary Committee, 69th Congress, lst 


Session, pp. 1032-3. 
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nothing in their business which needed 
to be put in order and to spend their time 
and effort creating an elaborate system 
of political protection which toppled 
to the ground. 


T WOULD be a mistake to suggest that 

while the brewers temporized with a 
situation which grew more and more 
alarming from their point of view, the 
prohibition movement bowled along of 
its own momentum, gathering impetus 
for its third great drive from the sup- 
port which flowed to it spontaneously 
from distant sections of the country. 

The prohibition movement was not 
spontaneous and never had been. It had 
in 1913, as it had always had, a basic 
fund of sentiment to draw upon, in the 
moral teaching of the schools, in the 
temperance work of the churches, in 
popular disapproval of the drunkard 
and in the increasingly persuasive proof 
that intemperance was a heavy handi- 
cap to modern industry. But the task of 
converting this sentiment into a sus- 
tained demand for prohibition, rather 
than an appeal for temperance, was a 
task which required the expenditure of 
a vast amount of money and the unre- 
lenting efforts of thousands of salaried 
men. Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler testified 
before a committee of the Senate in 
1926 that in thirty years of active labor 
no less than $35,000,000 had been spent 
by the friends of prohibition to create 
and to sustain public interest in their 
cause*. Fortunately for the friends of 
prohibition, there was an organization 
in the field by 1913 which was capable 
both of raising large sums of money and 
spending them to good advantage. This 
organization was the Anti-Saloon 
League of America. 

Founded at Oberlin, Ohio, in 1893, 
the declared interest of the Anti-Saloon 
League lay in political action to destroy 
the liquor traffic, primarily, as its name 
indicated, through the abolition of the 
saloon. Its method of achieving this re- 
sult consisted of an omni-partisan plan 
of endorsing candidates which permitted 
the dry voter to vote dry without bolting 
his own party. The driving force behind 
this plan was a tireless campaign of 
propaganda. The extent of this propa- 
ganda, and the size of the task which it 
reflected, may be judged from figures 
covering a period beginning shortly be- 
fore this time and running a few years 
later. Between October, 1909, and Janu- 
ary, 1923, the Anti-Saloon League press 


3. Testimony before Senate Campaign Fund 
Investigating Committee, June 23, 1926. 
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at Westerville, Ohio, 
turned out 114,675,- 
131 leaflets, 1,925,- 
163 books, 2,322,- 
053 placards, 5,- 
271,715 pamphlets, 
21,553,032 miscel- 





laneous items and 
157,314,642 copies 
of weekly and 





monthly magazines*, 
Year after year 
the presses spun 
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with the vast litera- 
ture of the prohibi- 
tion movement, car- 
rying into remote 
corners of the coun- 
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try fresh appeals to 
friends and_ chal- 
lenges to foes, argu- 
ing fresh reasons 
for the adoption of 
new laws, seizing 


















upon every incident 
which might be 
turned to the profit 
of the cause and 
meeting the propaganda of the brewers 
with a counter-propaganda no less par- 
tisan but far more ably handled. 

The task was almost endless. For once 
an election was over, a large part of the 
public promptly lost its interest and the 
campaign had to start afresh. Mr. 
Wheeler himself once testified that even 
in 1917, following the most critical elec- 
tion in the history of the League, and at 
a time when the crusading spirit of this 
movement had theoretically reached its 
height, the problem which faced the 
Anti-Saloon League was how “to main- 
ie public interest in prohibition until 

‘new Congress should convene’.” 


a 
International 


" 1913 the Anti-Saloon League had 

been at work for twenty years. It was 
battle-scarred with valuable experience. 
It had lifted the list of prohibition states 
from three to nine. It had added to 
these states so many no-license counties 
that the officials of the League were al- 
ready claiming “two-thirds of the terri- 
tory of the country is now dry°.” What 
had happened, meantime, to the liquor 
traffie ? 

It is one of the least noticed but most 
interesting facts in the story of the pro- 
hibition movement that the more laws 
the country had, forbidding drink, the 
more the country drank. This is the his- 


ee 


5 Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics, p.» 7. 
». New York Times, March 30, 1926. 
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BURYING THE LATE DEMON RUM 
Funeral services in a Chicago saloon when the deceased was laid to rest 


tory of sixty years of prohibition legisla- 
tion. It is not necessary to regard the 
laws as the cause of increased drinking, 
but it is certain that they failed to stop 
it. 

In one respect, it is true, there had 
been a decrease in the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors. In 1850 the per capita 
consumption of distilled spirits in this 
country had been 2.24 gallons a year; 
by 1910 it had dropped to 1.43 gallons’. 
This was a decrease of only a little less 
than 40 per cent: convincing evidence 
that years of temperance work had suc- 
ceeded in checking the use of hard liquor 
in the United States. 

In all other respects, however, the fig- 
ures show an impressive increase. In 
this same period of sixty years the con- 
sumption of wine more than doubled 
and the consumption of beer increased 
by more than a thousand per cent. In 
1850, before the first great wave of pro- 
hibition, the per capita consumption of 
all forms of intoxicating liquor in the 
United States was 4.08 gallons a year. 
By 1913, precisely at the time when the 
Anti-Saloon League was asserting that 
“two-thirds of the country is now dry,” 
it had increased to 22.80 gallons a year*. 

Plainly state laws had failed to re- 
duce the consumption of liquor in the 
United States. The explanation offered 
by friends of prohibition was that liquor 
7. Statistical samen of the United States, 


1920, 
8. Ibid. 


from wet states was still flowing into 
dry states and dry counties from across 
their borders. Senator Borah once sum- 
marized from his personal observation 
the convictions of the prohibition 
leaders: 

“Having lived in a dry state, and be- 
lieving, as I do, that the people have 
a right to prohibition if they want it, 
and having seen our laws broken down 
and trampled under foot by powers out- 
side of the state, I became convinced 
that so long as one state could ship into 
or through another state it would be 
utterly impossible for the state to pro- 
tect itself unless the national govern- 
ment, which had that power, also de- 
clared that policy’.” 

Viewed in this light, the < 
national action was not an effort to ex- 
tend the demonstrated advantages of 
state-wide prohibition to the country as 
a whole. It was an effort to win for the 
dry states those advantages, not yet 
demonstrated, which the friends of pro- 
hibition thought that prohibition could 
be made to bring, once state laws were 
no longer “trampled under foot” by in- 
terests outside of their own borders. 


igitation for 


HE action designed to protect the dry 
"Dstace in the exercise of sovereignty 
over their own affairs was the adoption 
of the Webb-Kenyon Law. Contrary to 


9. Debate at Boston with Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, New York Times, April 8, 1927. 
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much that is said of the law today, this 
measure was not intended to prevent en- 
tirely the shipment of liquor from wet 
states into states with prohibition laws. 
It did not go that far. It merely pro- 
hibited such shipments as were “in vio- 
lation of” state legislation. Some of the 
dry states legalized importation under 
certain restrictions. It was not the pur- 
pose of the new law to attempt to alter 
these restrictions. 

The Webb-Kenyon Act was adopted 
by Congress in February, 1913, by large 
majorities in both Houses: many wet 
members agreeing that it was only fair 
to give the dry states the protection for 
which they asked. To the surprise of 
Congress, however, the bill was vetoed 
by President Taft, on the ground that 
it was unconstitutional and “clearly 
violated the commerce clause of our fun- 
damental law’’.” The President had 
been advised to this effect by his Attor- 
ney General, Mr. George W. Wicker- 
sham. Congress disagreed with him. 
Both Houses promptly passed the bill 
over the President’s veto. 

It is clear that at this point an inter- 
esting experiment began: an experiment 
in discovering whether the authority of 
federal law, properly backed by federal 
enforcement, could actually have pro- 
tected the dry states against invasion, in- 
sofar as each state, following its own 
standards, wished to be _ protected 
against invasion. 

The friends of Constitutional prohi- 
bition insist today that this experiment 
failed; that the wet states continued to 
tyrannize the dry states; and that Con- 
stitutional prohibition on a_ national 
scale was the logical and inevitable an- 
swer. If this is true, then the decision 
was reached in a remarkably short time. 
The Webb-Kenyon Law was enacted in 
February, 1913. In November of this 
same year, before the law was nine 
months old and before any funds had 
been appropriated by the federal gov- 
ernment specifically for the purpose of 
enforcing it, the Anti-Saloon League 
suddenly switched from the state law 
plan which had been its goal for twenty 
years, and for the first time in its his- 
tory demanded a Constitutional Amend- 
ment. 


HE meeting at which this decision 
ins reached was the “Jubilee Con- 
vention” of the League, held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in the second week of No- 
vember, 1913. It was an historic meet- 


10. Congressional Record, 62nd Congress, 3rd 
Session, p. 4291. 


ing, opening in the hush of an expected 
call to arms and reaching its decision 
in an outburst of enthusiasm. Plans were 
Jaid at once for a demonstration at the 
Capitol. Four weeks later, on Decem- 
ber 10th, a procession of four thousand 
men and women marched down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, while the street 
crowds smiled, white streamers fluttered 
from the lapels of winter overcoats and 
the band played “Onward Christian 
Soldiers.” On this same December 10th, 
Senator Sheppard introduced his reso- 
lution for a Constitutional Amendment. 

With the fresh impetus lent by the 
setting of a new and bolder goal, the 
prohibition movement now leapt for- 
ward. Mr. Wheeler has described the 
burst of energy which followed the 1913 
demonstration. Fifty thousand speakers 
were sent into the Congressional elec- 
tions of 1914. Tons of new literature 
were turned out at Westerville. “We 
went into every Congressional district 
where there was a chance to elect a dry 
and waged as strong a fight as candi- 
dates have ‘ever seen''.”” The results of 
this activity were promptly apparent 
both at the Capitol and in the states. 

At the Capitol, a resolution for a Con- 
stitutional Amendment similar to Sena- 
tor Sheppard’s resolution was brought 
before the House of Representatives one 
month after the conclusion of the cam- 
paign which Mr. Wheeler has described. 
It received a vote of 197 in favor to 190 
opposed: less than the two-thirds vote 
required, but a clear majority”. 

In the states, the movement for more 
legislation swept ahead with the same 
sudden energy which had marked the 
progress of the first great prohibition 
wave in the middle of the previous cen- 
tury, when two states had adopted laws 
in ’52, three in °53, one in *54 and six in 
55. Now, in this third great wave, five 
states adopted laws in 1914, five in 1915 
and four in 1916—bringing the list of 
prohibition states to twenty-three. 

In this same year, the year before the 
War, the friends of prohibition began 
another drive for the election of a Con- 
gress committed to national action. This 
was the election of 1916. If the Anti- 
Saloon League and its allied organiza- 
tions had thrown themselves with fer- 
vor into the Congressional election two 
years before, they now outmatched their 
own best efforts. “All the energy we put 
into the 1914 campaign boiled and bub- 
bled with hotter fire,’ wrote Mr. 
Wheeler, a decade later. “We laid down 

11. New York Times, March 29, 1926. 


12. Congressional Record, 68rd Congress, 3rd 
Session, p. 616. 
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such a barrage as candidates for Con- 
gress had never seen before and such as 
they will, in all likelihood, not see again 
for years to come’’.” 

This is the election which sent to 
Washington the Congress destined so 
shortly and to a large part of the coun- 
try so unexpectedly to adopt the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and send it to the 
states. There were thousands of untrou- 
bled people living in eastern cities who 
did not even know that prohibition was 
an issue. 


F wE stop at this point to recapitulate, 
we can measure the situation as it 
shaped itself on the first of April, 1917, 
and throw some light on the validity of 
two current dogmas. 

There is the dogma, popular with 
many wets, that national prohibition was 
foisted on the country without the slight- 
est semblance of a warning. This dog- 
ma overlooks the fact that a majority 
of the House of Representatives had 
voted in favor of a Constitutional 
Amendment as early as December, 1914. 
To the most cocksure wet this should 
have been ample notice of the possibility 
that lay ahead. The opponents of pro- 
hibition needed to hold only one-third 
of the House in order to block the adop- 
tion of a Constitutional Amendment. As 
events turned out, they had two years 
in which to elect and to organize a bloc 
of 146 votes. They ignored the plain 
warning of December, 1914, and con- 
tinued to regard prohibition as an 
empty threat. 

Meantime there is the dogma, popular 
with many drys, that the adoption of 
the Eighteenth Amendment followed 
logically and inevitably from the action 
of the states before the War. Twenty- 
three states had adopted prohibition 
laws by the end of 1916. Three more 
were added in the first few months of 
1917. It is a theory constantly reiterated 
by many friends of prohibition that the 
Eighteenth Amendment marked no sud- 
den change but came merely as the 
crowning achievement of a_ steadily 
growing movement which had already 
found support in twenty-six states be- 
fore the War. 

The weakness in this dogma lies in 
its assumption that all twenty-six of 
these states had adopted a system of 
prohibition comparable with the system 
to be established later by the Eight- 
eenth Amendment: in other words, that 
all twenty-six had chosen to be bone- 

(Please Turn to Page 196) 

13. New York Times, March 30, 1926. 
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b> Profits for Wives << 


quietly packed up her clothes and 

left a husband whose cook, laun- 
dress, housemaid, valet, hostess, nurse, 
gardener, economizer, and business ad- 
viser she had been for twenty-five years 
—never to return. Why she left him is 
beside the point. Her friends wondered 
she had not done it long before. No vaca- 
tion, no thanks, a vicious temper, a few 
new dresses usually presented as gifts, 
and board and lodging—but these were 
not causes for divorce. He got that on 
the ground of desertion. The net result 
of her competency, thrift, and labor 
were the clothes in her trunk. But no, 
she had brought a trousseau as a bride, 
and she left her wedding gifts. There 
was no net. 

Twenty-five years of such service at 
market wages would have figured to 
$26,000 cash in addition to board and 
keep. The clothes, doctor and dentist 
bills, traveling expenses, recreation 
charges that her husband had paid for 
had not amounted to more than $21,000 
for she was thrifty, made her own 
gowns, and since then has lived on less. 
At interest compounded annually this 
would have left her net at the end of 
twenty-five years $10,972.80, more if 
compounded semi-annually. Her hus- 
band’s income had averaged $5,000, fluc- 
tuating, but at the time she left him was 
well over $10,000. Out of this $150,000 
enough had been saved for investment 
to increase his original inheritance of 
around $25,000 to $100,000. How much 
her service, economies and advice had 
contributed to the savings and the in- 
vestments selected is problematical but 
his fortune did not increase after she left 
him. If she had remained with him at his 
death the law would have awarded her 
one-half this amount. Thus by surviving 
him she could have recovered her earn- 
ings and a share in his profits—but only 
by surviving him. In other words, a wife 
accumulates through her services as a 
wife nothing of her own. Her sole hope 
of doing so is through her husband’s 
death. What I wish to call to my readers’ 
attention is not a man’s duty to support 
a wife but her right to a share in the 
profits of a partnership. 

Even in marriage that is not broken 
by divorcee the woman who pre-deceases 
her husband not only does not collect 
wages but she has no security that they 
or any part of her dower will be left 
to her children. It is entirely possible 


FR ces a woman I know 
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that a second wife may not only get the 
dower but deflect the husband’s estate 
to her own children or to others. Or if 
there are no children, the husband may 
leave it all to his relations although 
hers may have been dear enough to her 
or needy enough for her to desire to 
help them. Nor would bystanders in such 
a case so much as question the equity 
of it. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the 
part that a wife contributes to a hus- 
band’s financial success nor the gamble 
she takes by investing her energy, time 
and talents in his business abilities. I 
am concerned here only with the gamble 
she takes with death. 


VERYWHERE we hear discussions of 
the extravagance and idleness of 
American women. The spirit in which 
the pioneer wives skimped and saved to 
further their husbands’ fortunes would 
seem to have disappeared. Is it possible 
that there may be a connection between 
this disappearance and the uncertainty 
of sharing these fortunes? Who has not 
read of those many men who began 
with nothing and when a steel merger 
or a lode made them worth millions cast 
off the wife of their humble beginnings 
to take unto themselves flamingo chorus 
girls? Who has not seen those with 
lesser fortunes in their dangerous fifties 
abandon the thrift that won them and 
throw their profits into the laps of 
sirens? Who has ‘not watched a widower 
assuage his grief with a young stenog- 
rapher who mastered him and opened 
the gates of extravagance? Who has not 
heard the words: “T’ll not save for an- 
other woman to spend’’? 

These things are the commonplace of 
American life. Romantic love is a poor 
shield against the ear, the eye and hu- 
man jealousy and selfishness. But the 
ego, even when its owner’s heart is in- 
volved, has its own weapons. It devises 
protective measures which are often 
neither fair nor beautiful. The more 
unconsciously it works the more effect- 
ive but less noble their form. 

It is the business of society imperson- 
ally to remove the necessity for these in- 
stinctive reactions. American society has 
reached a point of development when it 
behooves it to face some of these condi- 
tions and deal with them deliberately 
and as wisely as its ability will permit. 


So far we have been content to deal 
with symptoms. It is time to think of 
causes. We are told that marriage is a 
failure. We deplore the increasing num- 
ber of divorces. We consider the reasons 
husbands and wives separate. But we do 
not seek the causes that lie back of 
those reasons. If we did we might make 
marriage less provocative of these rea- 
sons—incompatibility, unfaithfulness, 
lack of support, cruelty, and so forth. 
Perhaps this is one of the causes. 

We have passed out of the pioneer- 
ing stage. The large possibilities of for- 
tune that caused our forebears to strug- 
gle and endure, the constant movement 
from place to place, from position to 
position, made for taking chances, for a 
laissez-faire policy in regard to social 
institutions. But today we are no longer 
adventuring. We are organizing, some 
call it standardizing. And one of the 
things that we should organize along 
with our fiscal system, our industrial 
system, and our distribution system is 
what may be called our domestic sys- 
tem. We build houses, we plant gardens, 
we establish our social positions, but 
we do not strive for stability and regu- 
larity in our domestic relations. Every- 
thing is studied—our traffic, our habits, 
our commerce, but not the most impor- 
tant thing of all, our family life—at 
least not extensively. Yet no stability is 
possible, no orderliness of life, without 
that. We leave that without plan, to ad- 
just itself to the changed conditions, to 
the poor, instinctive reactions of the 
ego. 


ot for a moment do I suggest that 
the solution of the married woman’s 
earnings will solve the problem of di- 
vorce. It is only one of the many things 
left to adjust itself. But in facing it 
and seeking for a solution we may be 
adopting a new technique, make a be- 
ginning at least in the right direction. 
Yet it is by no means of small im- 
portance. In a society based upon the 
dollar, where security is figured in 
wealth, how may it be ignored inside 
the family? A woman is not immune 
from the social standards just because 
she is immured in a home. The desire 
to possess also possesses her just as the 
urge for independence is never quite 
stilled. If she is to achieve that feeling 
of security which is the end of every 
social system, naturally the achievement 
must rest on her financial solvency. 
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In every society that has attempted 
that ideal some attempt has been made 
to give it to her. Not in cash, But there 
are other ways. In England where a 
pattern was worked out based on the 
feudal principle a marriage either 
founded or carried on a family. The 
estate belonged not to the individuals 
then using it but to that family in per- 
petuity. So what the wife may have con- 
tributed by her services or added to it 
by her thrift was assured to her chil- 
dren no matter whom else her husband 
put in her place. In a sense, therefore, 
she had an interest in it always. She 
knew where she was. That made not 
only for security but for self-respect, 
assurance, and incentive. 

I am not saying it was a wholly sat- 
isfactory arrangement or that primo- 
geniture or entailment is desirable. I 
point to it only as an effort toward de- 
sirable ends. I would have us make the 
same effort toward ends equally de- 
sirable finding a means adaptable to our 
situation. 

An American wife who looks at the 
enviable position of an American widow, 
sole legatee of a rich husband, lording 
it over her dependent children, and 
compares her to the English dowager 
who relinquishes her home and income 
to a daughter-in-law to retire to a 
smaller house and decreased allowance 
may well prefer to be the American 
surviver. But if she compares the Ameri- 
can wife who is asked to pool her life 
with her husband’s without any claim 
on his profits or certainty to what end 
they may be put, with the English wife’s 
assurance that they must inevitably lead 
to one purpose, and considers the effect 
the two positions have on a wife’s self- 
respect, she may well wonder if the 
gamble on survival is worth taking. She 
knows she is a wife and may only pos- 
sibly become a widow. Most women are 
longer wives than widows. And it is 
her emotions and feelings while a wife, 
still young, that affect her actions and 
affect society as a whole. 

Is it not possible, in America, to work 
out a system that will be as fair to 
wives as to widows without a gamble on 
a woman’s longevity or a husband’s short 
one? 


HERE is another factor that perhaps 
ects the wife’s position or at least 
her reaction toward it. Whether for 
good or ill but inevitably in an individ- 
ualistic industrial society, ever increas- 
ing numbers of women are becoming 
wage-earners in one way or another. 


What must be the effect on the home-° 


staying and home-working wife of see- 
ing her friends selling their time and 
efforts for cash received which they not 
only spend as they please but which 
they may save and invest and will as 
they desire? At the least it may make 
her doubt the wisdom of the gamble. 
I have been amazed in the sast few 
years at the expressions of envy that 
have come from my domestically occu- 
pied married friends. 

Last year at a small luncheon in an 
exclusive woman’s social club in a large 
city the conversation turned on women 
going into business. To my surprise 
every woman there, presumably happily 
married, mistress of expensive estab- 
lishments and sharer of an extremely 
large income, expressed an intention or 
a desire to go in for money-making. In- 
terested, I put questions. I found they 
were actuated by two things: one, to 
have some money “all their own,” and 
the other, to prove their worth to their 
husbands. This latter I offer as evi- 
dence of my contention that women 
have the same American hope of suc- 
cess that actuates the American man. 
Such an attitude does not augur well for 
the continuity of the marriage bond 
whose essential is partnership, not com- 
petition. 

It may seem illogical for a feminist 
to argue for housewifery as a business 
and housewives as worthy of their hire. 
But the very essence of feminism is that 
if a woman confines her labors to house- 
wifery it should be as a business. It is 
the idle, irresponsible, parasitic wives 
who are scorned by feminists. Granted 
there are husbands who want their wives 
to be cooks, nurses, valets and house- 
wives, and granted there are wives 
whose talents lie in that direction—and 
not to grant it is to ignore man and 
woman nature—no one can deny that 
housewifery can be made a_ business. 
Only those women whose work takes 
them away from managing their own 
homes can appreciate the importance of 
the service such wives render and how 
much they can contribute to their hus- 
band’s success. 

I realize the practical difficulties in 
the way even after sentiment has been 
eliminated. It is not possible with smail 
incomes which can barely cover necessi- 
ties to divide the small surplus, and to 
take it out of the husband’s name might 
weaken his own financial standing and 
limit his opportunities. But it is pos- 
sible for them to keep books and for 
him to charge off to her account half of 
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all the profits from savings. It is pos- 
sible sometimes even to invest a portion 
in bonds which she can own outright. 
They are as good security at the bank 
in her name as in his. And a bank would 
soon appreciate the partnership. In far 
more cases than it is done actual wages 
could be paid and if cash is not avail- 
able I. O. U.’s to be paid out of future 
profits need not be scorned. When a 
man does make money he could make 
some of it over actually to his wife, put 
properly in her name, and ask her to 
make a will. If it is necessary for him 
to use it as capital it could be left to 
him for life and entailed to her chil- 
dren or there could be devised some 
legal process whereby in return for its 
use he would agree to leave a percentage 
to her children. 

Or it might be possible to incorporate 
the home. The husband puts in it so 
much cash to be paid monthly, the wife 
puts in her labor at equal valuation so 
that profits are shared equally. These 
profits are, first of all, board and lodg- 
ing for two people fixed at their cash 
value—what it would cost them to get 
as much in hotel or boarding house—and 
in addition a cash sum the husband pays 
per year for the satisfaction, pride, in- 
spiration he gets from having such a 
home. Out of this the wife is paid a 
manager's salary first of all and the 
other profits are divided equally. Her 
entertainments are charged against her 
salary. He pays cash for what use he 
makes of the home to entertain clients 
or friends. This may not be the most 
equitable arrangement. But the plan is 
suggestive. If there are children the cost 
of their board, lodging and entertain- 
ment is divided equally between hus- 
band and wife. But, naturally, her sal- 
ary is increased. 

It is not, of course, with those hus- 
bands who desire to share with their 
wives, those with the will and under- 
standing that the trouble lies. It is for 
those others who would only do it on 
compulsion that a system is necessary. 
There is a compulsion of custom, how- 
ever, as well as of law. Once it was re- 
garded as the usual and proper thing it 
would be generally followed. Yet law 
is one of the best ways of fixing custom. 
For this reason there should be estab- 
lished by legal procedure some system 
whereby marriage partakes of a finan- 
cial partnership. A certain per cent of 
a man’s income could be legally charge- 
able to his wife and stand in her name. 
Or it could be done by a marriage con- 
tract whereby he agrees for labor given 
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by her to housewifery to make on her 
a certain settlement per year to be con- 
veyable on her death to whomsoever she 
devise it. 


wouLp never favor beginning with 

law. First must come recognition of 
the need. Then pioneers, then custom, 
and last law. There is no law forcing 
a man to leave all his property to his 
wife and make her executrix, but the 
practice is growing. Many men left pro- 
visions for their wives before the dower 
law made it imperative to do so. 

Other interests be- 
sides justice and social 
good lead toward that =< 


what they give up even though aware 
of what they gain. There cannot fail 
to occur to them the thought that they 
have a vested right in a part of the 
family income. A habit of thought has 
been formed and marriage does not kill 
it. Their only resource is their labor. 
Some arrangement with their husbands 
as to money they may keep in their own 
name is inevitable. There is no row 
about it. A husband whose wife has 
given up a job that paid as large a sal- 
ary as his is not blind to what she has 
sacrificed. He is willing to make part of 
the sacrifice and he is very likely to say: 
“We shall divide.” 
And he does not in- 
sult her by suggest- 





direction. The income 
tax has brought the 
Napoleon Code, as it 
applies to the family 
division of property, 


into high favor. In 
those states formed 
from the Louisiana 


Purchase and 
the Spanish accessions 
where this code is the 
basic law, as the old 
common law of Eng- dle 
land is in other states, 
at marriage the prop- 
erty of the family 
becomes automatically 
divided equally be- 
tween husband and 
wife. True, the control 
of it is vested in the 
husband as head of the 
family but the income 
tax authorities have 














ing that her share 














ruled that for taxation | 
purposes the returns 

of husband and wife 
shall be made separately as the owner- 
ship is separate. This gives an advan- 
tage in the case of large incomes as each 
return separately comes into a lower 
bracket than would be the case if they 
were added together and the tax is 
lower. Many men who would not have 
dreamed of it otherwise are dividing 
their property between themselves and 
wives for the same purpose. 

There is another influence working in 
the direction of profits for wives. A large 
number of women entering matrimony 
today have worked for wages or sala- 
ries before their marriage. This has 
given them an appreciation of the value 
of their services. It has also placed on 
them a monetary value. When asked to 
give these services for nothing they feel 
an unfairness. They are not unaware of 







shall be carried 
in his name. 

Many of 
these young 
women take out 
life insurance 
policies which are to be paid up in 
twenty years. The premiums must be 
kept up. What more natural than that 
such a wife shall specify that her hus- 
band shall keep up these premiums in 
return for the time and labor she gives 
to him? The paid-up policy becomes 
hers to do with as she will. 

Already it is “the thing” in many 
circles for the home to be put into the 
wife’s name. This means that it is hers. 
Except for the courtesy interest allowed 


Prawn for the Outlook by Malcolm Eaton 
“He pays cash for what use he makes out of the 
home to entertain clients or friends.” 
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to the husband in certain states equiv- 
alent to the wife’s dower interest she 
may will it as she will. Why should not 
women who live in apartments have cash 
instead? This is a question they will 
soon be asking if some of them have 
not already. 

Many young people starting out to- 
day in marriage have an arrangement 
whereby the household and family ex- 
penses are first paid out of the hus- 
band’s income and what is left divided 
equally between the two, she investing 
hers as she sees fit. 

I do not go so far as to say that 
there should be equal division. This 
must depend on the amount of the in- 
come, the needs of the husband’s busi- 
ness, his opportunities and abilities, the 
amount of work that he does as com- 
pared with hers. The business of house- 
keeping in the 
world does not command the 
rewards that go with bank- 
ing, manufacturing, man. 
agement. There is no reason 
why it should in a 
home. And it is only 
the work that the wife 
economic 


business 


does, the 
services that she ren- 
ders that call for pay- 
ment in cash. Account 
should be taken, of 
course, of what she 
might command in 
the open market. If a 
man chooses to em- 
ploy a 
oftice whose abilities 


man in his 


can command a high 
salary elsewhere to 
do work which could 
be done by a lower 
priced man, he pays 
him what the man is 


worth rather than 
what the work is 
worth. Many hus- 


bands will be up 
against the same situ- 
ation. If to 
keeping a wife adds advice that in- 
creases his profits, if the home she makes 
is a factor in his own efficiency, her serv- 
ices are naturally worth more. 

It will be complained that in the 
foregoing paragraph I have left out the 
fact that the wife is the mother of a 
man’s children; that I have forgotten 
the love and affection he gives her which 
is her reward. But I am discussing her 
economic situation shorn of sentimental 

(Please Turn to Page 199) 


house- 
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b> A Citizen Looks at the Farmer << 


who consider the farmer, whether in 

print or legislation, deal with the 
tillers of the soil as though they formed 
a homogeneous group, with common aims 
and interests; whereas the “farmers,” 
on the contrary, separate obviously into 
at least two large divisions, whose needs 
are almost diametrically opposed. These 
two classes consist of those who farm 
as a business, and those who farm as a 
living. The first invest sufficient capital 
just as they would in a store or factory, 
for profit; the second till the soil in a 
rather desperate attempt to keep soul 
and body together. It is true that these 
two classes merge somewhat through an 
overlapping fringe; but they are far 
from identical as to their requirements. 

A disregard of this distinction has led 
thinkers to many false conclusions, and 
legislators up many a blind alley, in an 
honest effort to puzzle out an answer to 
the “farm question.” 

Study of these two groups shows how 
little they have in common, save the 
name of ‘farmer’; since what would 
materially benefit the one would be of 
‘small value to the other; the same “re- 
lief” cannot plaster both sores, how- 
ever desperately the sores need atten- 
tion. The help for the little “living” fel- 
low would appear to be of a local nature, 
such as a lifting the burden of cash pay- 
ments like taxes; while the more im- 
portant “‘business” chap requires a larg- 
er field to draw from; a field which 
may possibly be reached through fed- 
eral legislation; though it is doubtful 
whether any legislation would be of 
permanent benefit to him. Each legisla- 
tive pot of gold put out for him is 
promptly raided by some one else a bit 
quicker in the uptake. 


| T SEEMS odd that so many of those 


tRsT, as to those who farm as a busi- 
id that is, with a view of making a 
substantial profit out of the enterprise. 
Like any other industry of relative im- 
portance, say a shoe factory or a ma- 
chine shop, they have reasonably ade- 
quate capital to start with; they can, and 
do, buy the best labor saving equip- 
ment; they can afford efficient help; they 
can secure expert advice. Thus they are 
like any other industrial plant, or fac- 
tory seeking to swell its profits under 
the guise of “relief.” They urge for 
themselves special privileges to prey on 
a large scale; in the belief that they are 
so essentially necessary as producers 
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that those who are preyed upon will be 
glad to pay the extra tribute rather than 
have them stop farming. Some of those 
who are called upon to contribute under 
this impression are beginning to feel 
that it can be overdone. 

Running to Washington for special 
favors and privileges is not a remedy; it 
is a disease. And it is unfortunate that 
the farmers are so often fooled by it. 
They go to the Congress for tariff 
favors, when the most elementary rea- 
soning should make clear to them that 
they can be helped only by taking the 
tariff levy off what they have to buy, 
rather than by putting it on what they 
have to sell. They combine with labor 
to shut out immigration, blind to the 
fact that every stranger who comes to 
this country, man, woman, or child, 
makes one more mouth for the farmer 
to feed, one more body for him to 
clothe and care for. In thus seeking to 
limit by legislation a market he should 
use every effort to enlarge, the farmer 
is running true to form, taking some 
one else’s ready made opinions, instead 
of thinking for himself. I wonder, some- 
times, whether, as a class, they are as 
congenitally bright and capable of that 
keen analysis of political policies and 
benefits as we often hold them to be. 


HAT we may see the conditions side 

by side, let us pass for a moment to 
those who till the soil as a manner of 
living. We find this class has inadequate 
capital to start with; an amount of cap- 
ital and a proportion of debt that would 
spell sure disaster in almost any other 
enterprise. They must work hard—bit- 
ter hard at times—but too often without 
proper experience. They have efficient, 
but small scale tools; a spade and a hoe 
are admirable tools but not adapted to 
large activities. They usually buy a 
great deal more land than they can use 
profitably, and till what they have un- 
skilfully ; they seem disinclined to profit 
by another man’s training and expe- 
rience, save when he happens to be a 
neighbor who grubs along in the same 
rut; in him they may place some confi- 
dence, perhaps because they look on him 
as “bone of their bone, and flesh of their 
flesh.”” An innate suspicion of any one 
a bit more prosperous works to their 
disadvantage. 

It is obvious that under these handi- 


caps they cannot organize and co-oper- 
ate for special political consideration, 
nor special legislative privileges ; indeed, 
they could hardly take advantage of 
them, if offered. They are congenitally 
incompetent, and most of their troubles 
flow naturally from that fault. In either 
the city or in country, they would need 
help; some one would have to order 
things to make their lot easier. 

Nevertheless, though incompetent, I 
maintain that they can do more towards 
their own support on a piece of land, 
than they could under almost any other 
conditions. In the city they would be 
wards of the Poor Commission; in the 
country they can, at least, feed them- 
selves, and so be less of a burden for 
some one else to carry. 

Since they should raise much of what 
they consume, the relief for this class 
must be largely a relief from the paying 
out of cash; this together with some 
competent advice as to what to raise and 
how to raise it. Their greatest need for 
cash is to pay taxes, and the charges 
on borrowed money; without this re- 
curring drain, a very little actual money 
would suffice them. Help in the matter 
of taxes should be given, as it sometimes 
is in the city, by having their taxes re- 
duced, or cancelled outright, on the 
ground of poverty. They should even be 
>xempted from special assessments while 
they yet struggle towards independence. 
To fine these people heavily for non- 
payment of taxes, and finally to sell 
them out for this delinquency is hum- 
bug; humbug begotten of greed and stu- 
pidity; greed on the part of some one 
who covets “Naboth’s Vineyard,” stu- 
pidity in the planning of those in au- 
thority, elected to govern wisely, in the 
interest of all. It is not for the common 
weal that such people should be thus 
destroyed. 


N My own state, Michigan, one may 
I not lend money at eight per cent, 
because of the laws against usury. But 
a person buying a delinquent tax title 
may demand one hundred per cent on 
his money and be within the law. Even 
the state itself collects ten or twelve per 
cent on these sums by calling the addi- 
tional sum a “penalty.” Is this kind, 
just, or necessary? 

I wish, in addition, there might be 
some way of warning this class against 
buying more land than they need. They 
could then eat what they raise and, at 
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least, feed themselves; instead of being 
obliged, as now, to sell their scanty 
produce to get a pitiful, but to them al- 
most unobtainable, supply of cash for 
these special outlays which require it. 

Beyond this they should have advice 
as to marketing, so that what they do 
raise to sell shall bring them a profit 
such as they cannot realize by raising 
the ordinary staple crops which others 
can produce to better advantage. Tor 
instance, one man near Boston, having 
sunk nearly all his money raising corn 
and potatoes on his small place, wrote to 
the Agricultural Station for advice be- 
fore giving up. After investigation the 
station told him to plant Hubbard 
squash, for which Boston pumpkin pies 
furnished a good market. By this shift 
he turned an almost unmarketable crop 
into a profitable one, and came out ahead 
for the first time in years. 

Again: I have a piece of waste land 
on which stand six chestnut trees. They 
have required no care since the original 
planting some fifteen years ago. We use 
the nuts ourselves; but could easily get 
eight or ten dollars a bushel for them, 
and need only to pick them up. An acre 
would contain a hundred such trees. 

Michigan farmers have changed thou- 
sands of acres of unprofitable potatoes 
and beans into merchantable celery, let- 
tuce and asparagus; while as for mint, 
the jaws of flapperdom bless Michigan 
daily with their morsel of chewing gum. 
People starved on the sandy western 
soils of our state for years until they 
happened to hit on the peach crop as a 
life saver. It was all of that and more. 


with the late Governor Pingree of Mich- 
igan. While still Mayor of Detroit he 
tried a plan which earned him the name 
of “Potato” Pingree. After a particu- 
larly hard winter, when he had many 
poor to feed, he secured the owners’ con- 
sent to plant a number of pieces of 
vacant real estate within the city limits. 
These he had plowed by the city, and 
after furnishing free seed for planting 
—made allotments to the poor, where 
they could raise food against the exist- 
ing hard times. Chiefly potatoes were 
planted since they were more easily 
cared for by those untrained in crop 
raising. The experiment cost the city 
about $1,000; but the crop raised and 
harvested by the poor was estimated to 
total about $12,000. Thus the poor had 
food laid up for the winter months, and 
had preserved much worth-while self- 
respect. 

Such a plan carefully worked out and 
followed, would help many people in 
the rural districts to maintain them- 
selves, if not in comfort, at least free 
from actual want. Free plowing, free 
spraying, free seed and a heart free 
from the fear of day after tomorrow, 
would put many a rural community on 
its feet. 


KNow that figures and statistics make 

dull reading; yet I would like to re- 
fer to a report of the Department of 
Agriculture a few years ago, covering 
some 500 farms, aggregating about 
100,000 acres of land. In that year the 
cost of raising a bushel of wheat ran 
from $1.10 to $14.40; the average being 
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$2.65. The market price of wheat that 
year was averaged at $2.15. About one- 
fourth of the farmers raised their wheat 
for less than the stated $2.15; the other 
three-quarters did not. 

Now I do not offer the above as a 
prelude to a sob story over the farmers. 
If the figures indicate anything, they 
show gross carelessness and inexcusable 
stupidity ; a condition no legislation can 
hope to correct. If seventy-five farmers 
out of every hundred sold their wheat 
for less than it cost to raise it—and this 
condition still persists—why were they 
raising wheat at all? No intelligent an- 
swer to this question is possible. As the 
late Frank Colby says: “Perhaps God 
knows; God and Upton Sinelair.” 

The surmise is that 75 per cent of the 
men raising wheat that year were work- 
ing on a “living” basis, not on a “busi- 
ness” one. They should have raised no 
wheat at all, save what they needed for 
their own consumption. If the wheat was 
for their own use, it made no difference 
whether the cost was $1.10 or $14.40, 
since it was their own labor, otherwise 
valueless, which they were consuming. 
It was only when these “farmers” tried 
to sell their wheat to buy beef, or pay 
taxes, that they were sunk. Then their 
labor was no longer valueless, since it 
thus came to be valued in terms of beef, 
whose price was thus prohibitive. 

The “relief” of the 25 per cent who 
farm as a business enterprise is too large 
a subject to take up here. With Mr. 
Hyde, Mr. Legge and their associates at 
the helm, it is doubtless in competent 

(Please Turn to Page 198) 





These are merely 
hints as to the value 
of helping the small 
land holder to shift 
from the staple 
crops which can be 
raised and marketed 
more cheaply when 
handled in large 
areas, to specialties 
that may enable him 
to carry on. If this 
is done under the 
advice of the Agri- 
cultural Station or 
the County Agent or 
some one who really 
knows crop condi- 
tions, many a small 
land holder can be 
kept afloat; and he 
is worth keeping. 

I was for many 
years associated 
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Outlook and Independent 


>> The Trend of Events << 


b>Honors Even 


ETS and drys collided head on 
last week, without much advan- 
tage to either. 

Meeting in their state convention, 
Delaware Democrats gave their sena- 
torial nomination to Thomas F. Bayard, 
out-and-out wet, in preference to Josiah 
Marvel, president of the American Bar 
Association, who ran with the support 
of the drys. 

In the Republican primary in Massa- 
chusetts, William Morgan Butler—for- 
merly United States Senator, formerly 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee and favorite of Calvin 
Coolidge—took the nomination for sena- 
tor away from the wet Eben S. Draper. 
Mr. Draper ran well, losing to Mr. But- 
ler by only about 8,000 votes in a 
total vote of 340,000, with 23,000 votes 
going to the comic-strip candidate, the 
“moist” Bossy Gillis of Newburyport; 
but organization and dry support, plus 
the profusion with which his heart bled 
for labor, put Mr. Butler over. 

While the dry Mr. Butler and the 
dry Frank G. Allen were winning the 
Republican nominations for senator and 
governor, the fourteen per cent modifi- 
cationist Marcus Aurelius Coolidge— 
yes, a very distant relation—and the wet 
Joseph B. Ely were winning the Demo- 
cratic nominations for the same offices. 
Massachusetts, therefore, will have a 
clean-cut wet-dry fight this November, 
a prospect to which Democrats look for- 
ward with a happy confidence which 
strikes Republicans as more than a little 
bit cruel. 


>>The La Follettes 


INTEREST CENTERED last week less on 
the Bayard-Butler triumphs in Dela- 
ware and Massachusetts than on the La 
Follette walkaway in Wisconsin. In the 
Republican primary of September 16, 
Walter Kohler fell out of the governor- 
ship, while Philip La Follette, young 
Bob’s younger brother, climbed in, win- 
ning the Republican nomination, in Wis- 
consin equivalent to the election. 

It was a famous victory, won by 
110,000 votes, with the whole Progres- 
sive slate sliding easily over the Con- 
servatives. The La Follette boys—both 
are still in their early thirties—are now 
Wisconsin’s proprietors. Bob will sit in 


the Senate, Phil will be Governor, there 
will be nine rather than eight Progres- 
sives among the state’s eleven members 
of Congress and both houses of the state 
legislature will be Progressive through 
and through. Should Philip so wish, very 
likely he could join his brother in the 
Senate in 1932. Doubtless he realizes 
that two La Follettes in the Senate 
would seem to the country one too many, 
and that, in any case, it would be wiser 
for him to keep an eye on things back 
home. 

The La Follettes now occupy a unique 
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EASY WINNER 


Philip La Follette wins Republican nomination 
for governor in Wisconsin 


and exciting position. For the next two 
years, every movement they make will 
be narrowly watched. Their opportuni- 
ties are extraordinary, their responsi- 
bilities formidable for brothers so young. 
Fortunately, they both have level heads 
and shoulders sturdy enough to bear any 
reasonable burden. That they will dis- 
charge their duties to the credit of them- 
selves and to the advantage of their 
state we firmly believe. 


>> Roosevelt’s Dilemma 


Botn Governor Roosevett of New 
York and United States Attorney 
Charles H. Tuttle know what it is 
to be caught between the horns of a 
dilemma. Mr. Tuttle, in line for the 
New York Republican nomination for 
governor, placed the Democratic execu- 





tive between the points by revealing evil 
conditions in the judiciary of New York 
City. Digging skilfully into Federal 
eases involving charges of mail frauds 
and evaded tax returns—and, let it be 
emphasized, performing a valuable sery- 
ice thereby—he forced the Governor to 
decide whether or not he would order 
a state investigation, specifically, an in- 
vestigation into assertions that former 
Magistrate George F. Ewald had paid 
Tammany politicians $10,000 for his 
seat on the bench; generally, an investi- 
gation into intimations that Tammany 
had perfected a system of selling judge- 
ships. 

Had the Governor not ordered the in- 
vestigation he would have left himself 
open to campaign charges of obstructing 
justice and giving aid and comfort to 
Tammany, whose own District Attorney 
Crain had not pressed the county grand 
jury into indicting Ewald. To order the 
investigation was equally dangerous: 
Governor Roosevelt faced not only the 
possibility of alienating valuable Tam- 
many support but the probability that 
more scandals would be uncovered for 
the Republicans to turn against him. 

The Governor chose to order two in- 
vestigations: one by the Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court into the 
city’s lower courts, the other by Attor- 
ney General Ward and a special grand 
jury into the Ewald case. Four days 
after the first evidence was presented, 
the grand jury returned indictments 
against Ewald and his young wife, 
charged with office-buying, against 
Martin J. Healy, a Tammany district 
leader, charged with receiving the 
$10,000, and against Thomas T. Tom- 
maney, charged with being the interme- 
diary in the transaction. The grand jur) 
then prepared for a broader investiga- 
tion. 

Governor Roosevelt seems to have 
seized the right horn. His personal in- 
tegrity remains what it always has been 
—unimpeachable. Whatever may be said 
in the heat of a campaign, however 
strenuous the effort to identify him with 
Tammany, no one really suspects him of 
having any conscious connection with 
the sale of judgeships. Nor is ther 
much reason to believe that, at best, 4 
scandal issue is very effective. One re- 
members how the public responded to 
the oil scandals under the Republican 
Harding by electing the Republican 
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Coolidge. Now that the state investiga- 
tion launched by Governor Roosevelt 
has moved with such speed and deter- 
mination, it is even possible that the 
public will be inclined to connect the 
Governor with the detection, rather than 
the protection, of wrongdoing. 


>pAnd Tuttle’s 


For HIMSELF United States Attorney 
Tuttle created a dilemma of a different 
sort. He set about to disclose municipal 
corruption, displayed his exposures dra- 
matically, and found, naturally enough, 
that indictments of Tammany affiliates 
placed him far ahead of other candi- 
dates for the Republican nomination for 
governor. But the further he advanced 
the more necessary it became for him 
to clarify his view on prohibition. 

A declaration for repeal promised to 
bring him into conflict with the drys, to 
split the Republican party, to alienate 
support upstate, the section most appre- 
ciative of attacks on Tammany. On the 
other hand, to come out dry might be 
even more disastrous, for a dry would 
have little chance of winning the Re- 
publican nomination in wet New York 
and less of winning the election. 

Mr. Tuttle cut the knot by declaring 
for repeal. He would replace the Eight- 
eenth Amendment with another amend- 
ment, restoring the control of intoxi- 
cants to the states, specifically outlawing 
the saloon and private liquor traffic, 
vesting the federal government with 
power to assist states which wished pro- 
hibition in whole or in part. His formula 
practically paralleled that announced a 
week before by Governor Roosevelt. His 
conclusions, he said, represented “a 
change of opinion, slowly arrived at.” 

The statement was coupled with Mr. 
Tuttle’s resignation as United States 
Attorney. It was supplemented by the 
strange assertion that he did not wish 
to be considered as a candidate for the 
Republican nomination. This was gen- 
erally viewed as a hint to the drafters 
and a bid for a wet platform. Many 
Republican leaders were ready to accept 
both hint and bid but they had little 
assurance that, even so, Mr. Tuttle could 
defeat Governor Roosevelt. Intellec- 
tually speaking, Mr. Tuttle grasped the 
right horn. Politically speaking, neither 
horn may have been the right one. 


>>Judge Kellogg 


THE ELECTION oF Frank B. Kellogg as 
a judge of the World Court was neither 


unexpected nor without political motive. 
The American panel of judges in the 
Hague Court of Arbitration had nomi- 
nated Mr. Kellogg to succeed Charles 
Evans Hughes. He was elected by the 
League of Nations Council and Assem- 
bly on the first ballot over eleven other 
Americans suggested by other national 
panels. 

A phrase by M. Briand, taken out of 
its context, explains the election of Mr. 
Kellogg—‘‘the personal prestige at- 
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WORLD COURT JUDGE 


Frank B. Kellogg, former Secretary of State, 
elected to international tribunal 


tached to his name.” This prestige—it 
might be called publicity value—de- 
scended on Mr. Kellogg when, with 
French Foreign Minister Briand, he 
sponsored the so-called Kellogg-Briand 
pact to outlaw war. Prior to that time he 
had not been an outstanding interna- 
tional figure. As Senator from Minne- 
sota from 1917 to 1923, Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s in 1924, and 
Secretary of State under Coolidge, he 
moved softly, attempting little and ac- 
complishing less of great moment. Then, 
nearing the close of his term in the 
State Department, the white-haired, 
stooped-shouldered official stumbled 
upon the peace instrument whose world- 
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wide acceptance lifted his name into 
headlines all over the world. 

At Geneva the Kellogg-Briand pact is 
regarded as a contract between the 
United States and members of the 
League, adding strength to the Cove- 
nant. Hence Mr. Kellogg’s desirability 
as another unofficial link between 
Geneva and Washington, a figurehead 
to publicize and popularize the Court 
in America and elsewhere. Such con- 
siderations probably weighed more 
heavily with members of the Council 
and Assembly than the judicial quali- 
ties of the nominee. 

Mr. Kellogg has never shown the 
legal scholarship and ability of John 
Bassett Moore, the first American on 
the World Court, or of Mr. Hughes, the 
second. This is not to say that he falls 
below the standard set by the average 
World Court judge; he does not. His 
greatest usefulness, however, may lie in 
a direction more political than judicial. 
His election recalls that nearly a year 
has passed since the United States 
signed the protocols providing for our 
membership in the court. Since then Mr. 
Kellogg has shown no sympathy with 
the delay in securing the Senate’s rati- 
fication of these protocols. Should his 
presence as a judge hasten our adher- 
ence to the court, his election would be 
valuable indeed. 


b> Russia Sells Short 


Every ONE KNEW that wheat prices were 
falling but no one had guessed that the 
responsibility devolved on Soviet Russia. 
Then Secretary of Agriculture Hyde 
read in the newspapers that the All-Rus- 
sian Textile Syndicate had sold 5,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat short in the Chi- 
cago market. He confirmed the report 
at the syndicate’s headquarters, called 
on President Hoover and wired to 
President Bunnell of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

Mr. Hyde charged that the Russian 
sales were made for the purpose of low- 
ering the wheat price, thereby creating 
further unrest among American farmers. 
He said that the Russians could not de- 
liver grain in Chicago because of the 
American tariff of 42 cents a bushel. He 
asked that the Exchange advise him 
what provisions it had made, or could 
make, to stop price manipulation. 

Mr. Bunnell wired for the facts upon 
which the charges were based, promis- 
ing to use them in an investigation. He 
suggested, laconically, that Mr. Hyde 
consult the Secretary of State on the 
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right of Soviet Russia to transact busi- 
ness here, reminded him that Chicago 
was the recognized world grain market 
and added that “hedges” protecting 
grain in all parts of the world were cus- 
tomarily placed there. 

Secretary Hyde was convinced that 
the Russian syndicate had more up its 
sleeve than the well-recognized policy of 
hedging—selling mythical wheat short 
in America so that possible losses on ac- 
tual wheat in Russia would be compen- 
sated by paper profits in Chicago. Again 
he called on President Hoover and again 
he wired to President Bunnell. He told 
Mr. Bunnell that the facts would be 
supplied and advised him that the Board 
of Trade was compelled by law to pre- 
vent “manipulation of prices.” Hearing 
next day that the Russian sales aggre- 
gated 7,500,000 bushels, Mr. Hyde has- 
tened to Chicago to conduct a personal 
investigation. 

In the midst of the uproar, Repre- 
sentative Fish announced that he would 
summon the Russian officials before his 
congressional committee investigating 
the activities of Communists. He would. 
But Senator Dill contrasted the five 
million bushels sold by the Russians 
with the nineteen billion bushels sold 
last year in the Chicago pit. He thought 
that Secretary Hyde and the Farm 
Board members were “grabbing at a 
straw.” James E. Bennett, head of a 
Chicago grain firm by that name, said: 
“So-called farm relief is hopelessly in- 
effective and it looks like somebody is 
looking for an alibi. Of course, we have 
to have something to wipe our feet on 
and Russia makes a good doormat.” 

From which it would seem that Mr. 
Bennett knows more about politics than 
Secretary Hyde knows about wheat 
selling. 


bp Talley Sull Tills 


CoME THE FIRST HINTs of autumn. Come 
moving vans, a haze in the air towards 
evening, short fur coats, schoolboys 
playing football in vacant lots, chestnut 
vendors and bunches of bitter-sweet. 
Come rumors that Marion Talley has 
abandoned her farm, has renewed her 
singing lessons and before long will re- 
turn to the footlights. Come denials of 
rumors that Marion Talley has aban- 
doned her farm, has renewed her sing- 
ing lessons and before long will return 
to the footlights. 

Don’t tell the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce you've forgotten Marion 
Talley. Kansas City Chamber of Com- 


merce spent rafts of money back in 1926 
sending a delegation to attend 19-year- 
old Marion’s début in Rigoletto at the 
Metropolitan, setting up a telegraph set 
backstage so Marion’s father could 
report the well-known thronged house, 
milling thousands and salvos of applause 
to the folks back home. Kansas City 
was pretty indignant during Marion’s 
four seasons with the Metropolitan, 
when New York critics agreed that, 
though moderately gifted, she was not 
quite ready for a Metropolitan career. 














Wide World 
THROUGH THE WHEAT 


Marion Talley on her well known farm in 
Kansas 


And pretty puzzled when Marion gave 
up singing (forever, she said) and 
turned farmer. 

Kansas City won’t worry, though, as 
long as you remember Miss Talley. As 
long as there are plenty of pictures 
available, showing Miss Talley, wearing 
long ear-rings, inspecting her crops, 
riding a tractor, feeding her animals. 
As long as there are rumors and denials 
of rumors that she will return to the 
opera. And since the rumors are per- 
sistent and the ear-rings unforgettable, 
it is more than likely that the public 
will be adequately reminded of Miss 
Talley until she does indeed decide to 
abandon her farm and try her luck 
again. 


Outlook and Independeni 


b>Canada Hits Back 


America’s FOLLY, the new Hawley- 
Smoot tariff law, has brought a stinging 
answer from Canada. Fifty-one days 
after the election in which his Conser- 
vative party defeated the Liberals, 
Premier Bennett rushed into effect an 
emergency measure boosting the Cana- 
dian tariff on 130 articles. Some montlis 
ago Canadian Liberals met our Hawley- 
Smoot bill with a set of countervailing 
rates. Now, however, the Conservatives, 
generally speaking, not only matcl 
America’s wall brick for brick, but top 
their wall with a row of spikes. What- 
ever polite nothings may be uttered to 
the contrary, the new schedules are 
aimed squarely at the United States. 

The Bennett rates fall into three 
classes: the low preferential, for certain 
goods produced within the British Em- 
pire; the intermediate, for goods from 
favored nations; the general, for goods 
from the United States and other coun- 
tries with which Canada has no recip- 
rocal trade treaties. 

The rates on agricultural machinery 
illustrate the workings of the new Cana- 
dian tariff, which will be supplanted by 
a permanent, and probably, skyward, 
revision at the next session of Parlia- 
ment. Harvesters, cultivators, seed 
drills, horse rakes and other machinery, 
much in demand on Canada’s prairies, 
continue on the free list if imported 
from the Empire. For the favored na- 
tions the rate is increased from seven 
and one-half to fifteen per cent; for the 
United States, the principal source ot 
such machinery, from seven and one- 
half to twenty-five per cent. Again, the 
duty on a thousand pounds of pork is 
increased to $20 if it comes from the 
Empire, $25 if from favored nations, 
and $60 if from the United States. So 
run other duties, for example, those on 
textiles, boots and shoes. 

Some English observers find Premier 
Bennett preparing bargaining material 
to be used in the debate on empire free 
trade at the Imperial conference in 
London. Whether he is or not, he ex- 
pects his emergency measure to creat 
jobs for more than 25,000 of Canada’s 
unemployed. To offset criticism of tlic 
increases, he has made favored Cana- 
dian producers pledge themselves not to 
raise prices and threatens them wit!) 
reduced duties if the pledges are broken. 
Nevertheless the ultimate, if not tlic 
immediate, tendency of prices in Canada 
will probably be upward. 

So the North American tariff war } 
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well under way. We have hit our best 
customer and she has hit us, her best 
customer, back. Both the Bennett and 
the Hawley-Smoot measures are ob- 
stacles to the return of prosperity. 


>p Tariff Commissioners 


Wuen Canapa began to jack up its 
tariff rates to Hawley-Smoot levels 
some Americans may have wondered 
why, instead of giving us tit for tat, it 
did not wait for a downward revision 
by our Tariff Commission. Probably 
some were naive enough to believe those 
promises which were so common around 
the middle of June, when President 
Hoover approved the highest tariff wall 
in American history. The new Tariff 
Commission—so ran these promises— 
would be nothing like the old. It would 
be a scientific commission which would 
conduct prompt, searching investiga- 
tions into the 887 rates raised by Con- 
gress and probably adjust most of them 
downward. 

Well-informed Canadians dismissed 
these prophecies as nonsense, and there- 
in they were sensible, as Mr. Hoover's 
appointments to the commission now 
demonstrate. Not only is the new com- 
mission much like the old one; to a large 
extent it is the old one. The naming of 
Henry P. Fletcher, apostle of high 
tariffs, as chairman of the commission 
was partly balanced by the choice of 
Thomas Walker Page, Virginia Demo- 
crat, once the commission’s chairman, 
and presumably an opponent of tariff 
skyscrapers. When the next three ap- 
pointees were named, however, it be- 
came plain that the commission’s ideals 
would be the ideals of Senator Grundy. 
They were Edgar B. Brossard, Utah 
Republican, member of the old commis- 
sion, Reed Smoot’s protégé and darling 
of the sugarbeet growers; John Lee 
Coulter, North Dakota Republican, 
chief economist and chairman of the old 
commission’s advisory committee, and 
Alfred P. Dennis, another member of 
the old commission who is called a Mary- 
land Democrat but is known to walk the 
iniddle of the road. 

Some critics are railing at Mr. Hoover 
for his delay in naming the sixth mem- 
ber, who by law must be a Democrat. 
They are wasting good breath. Who- 
ever the sixth member may be, the pres- 
ent personnel of the commission indi- 
cates that it will never recommend the 
far-reaching downward revisions with- 
out which the Hawley-Smoot law will 
remain an abomination. 


>> Victor 


THE picture oF Sir Thomas Lipton at 
eighty years making his fifth attempt to 
capture the America’s Cup overshad- 
owed that of Harold S. Vanderhilt. Sir 
Thomas was hailed—and rightly—as 
the world’s finest loser. Most people ig- 
nored the fact that Vanderbilt, thirty- 
four years the baronet’s junior, had 
shown almost as much persistence as 
Sir Thomas. Sir Thomas, issuing his 
first challenge at fifty, tried four more 
times before sighing, “I canna win.” 





Keystone 
SKIPPER 
Harold S. Vanderbilt who sailed Enterprise to 
victory 


Vanderbilt drove to victory in his first 
series, but only after a lifetime of prepa- 
ration. 

Tradition has young Vanderbilt at the 
age of five sailing clam shells in the 
lily pond back of his father’s house 
at Newport. Youngest son of William 
K. Vanderbilt, he was born in 1884, bred 
to yachting and financed without stint. 
At seven he was handling a small sloop; 
at twelve a larger one; at fifteen he 
heard of Sir Thomas’s first challenge. 
Thereafter, for much of the time he 
lived aloof to all save the tugging can- 
vas and the heaving deck, planning for 
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the red-letter days he has just expe- 
rienced. 

Dances, debutantes and late hours 
claimed young Vanderbilt rarely. Rig- 
orous exercise, navigation books and 
sailing craft claimed him often. He 
spent three years as an undergraduate 
at Harvard and three more in Harvard 
Law School, but probably held his 1910 
victory in a schooner race to Bermuda 
more highly than his scholastic honors. 
This minor prize followed, as it pre- 
ceded, many defeats. 

After commanding a 
chaser detachment during the War, he 
returned to yachting, won the King’s 
Cup in 1922 and 1925 and became 
Commodore of the New York Yacht 
Club. An authority on bridge—his the 
Vanderbilt convention—a disappointed 
loser at the last national tournament, 
he plays cards as determinedly as he 
sailed the cup defender. He frowns on 
chatter around the bridge table. During 
the recent racing season he did not play 
at all. His days then were sixteen hours 
long, starting with exercise on his steam 
yacht Vara and closing with a book on 
navigation. He held trial spins, prac- 
tice manoeuvres and strategy consulta- 
tions without end. He is noted for his 
experiments; he will try any gadget 


submarine 





promising more speed. 

How he sailed Enterprise to two easy 
victories, took the third when the Sham- 
rock Jost her main halyard, and not only 
won the fourth race but clipped three 
minutes off the twenty-nine-year record 
for a thirty-mile cup course—all this is 
now well-known. Future contests for the 
America’s Cup may lose some of Sir 
Thomas’s charm, but they may gain 
some of Vanderbilt’s vigor. 





>> “Public Enemies” 


THAT WAS A PITIFUL story which came 
out of Chicago early last week. In all 
seriousness, it declared that Municipal 
Judge Lyle, resurrecting a law of 1874, 
had issued warrants against twenty-six 
of the “public enemies” listed by the 
Chicago Crime Commission last April. 
These men, we were told, are bootlég- 
gers, hi-jackers, gang chiefs, racketeers, 
hoodlums or whatnot. Headed by Scar- 
face Al Capone, the list includes many 
other well-known names—Ralph Ca- 
pone, Mops Volpe, Frankie Rio, Ma- 
chine Gun Jack MeGurn, Bugs Moran, 


Joseph Aiello, Klondike O'Donnell, 
Terence Druggan. 
And what are these Chicagoans 


charged with? They are charged, Lord 
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bless you, with vagrancy. The police 
were told to round them up, though only 
one of them had been taken at the end 
of the week. Apparently the maximum 
sentence for vagrancy is six months. So 
that, if all twenty-six public enemies are 
caught, as many of them probably won’t 
be, convicted, as many of them prob- 
ably won’t be, and made to serve the 
stiffest possible terms, as many of them 
probably won't be, they will all be out 
again at the end of six months. 

The Chicago Daily News boasts that 
back in February and March it issued 
lists of public enemies naming all those 
later named by the Crime Commissicn. 
So doing, it urged the authorities to take 
action. But, says the paper, the authori- 
ties “floundered and ‘explained.’ It has 
taken seven months and many more than 
that number of murders to bring about 
judicial orders for the arrest of the 
hoodlums exposed by the Daily News.” 
Now, however, the authorities wake up. 
And, as the tired old phrase goes, how! 
Half strangled by the lords of its under- 
world, Chicago defends itself by calling 
them naughty vagrants and threatening 
them with brief terms of confinement. 

Come, come, Chicago. Chicago, come, 
come. If it is impossible to treat public 
enemies any more drastically than this, 
give them City Hall now and be done 
with it. . 


bb Critic-Candidate 


Connecticut Democrats have shown 
excellent judgment in nominating Wil- 
bur L. Cross for governor. Mr. Cross 
was chosen while the convention hall 
echoed the applause of a eulogy calling 
him a “providential candidate” capable 
of ending the “one-man bureaucracy” of 
J. Henry Roraback, Connecticut’s Re- 
publican boss. 

We’re not so sure about that. We seem 
to recall that pre-election speeches have 
ended Rorabackism pretty regularly for 
a good many years, but that somehow 
it has failed to end. If any one is to 
end it, however, it might well be Mr. 
Cross. 

Dean emeritus of the Yale Graduate 
School, editor of the Yale Review, au- 
thority on the novel, a critic of inter- 
national reputation, he is the type of 


man who is constantly being urged to 
enter the ruleless rows of politics. More, 
he seems likely to make a fight of it, 
without too great regard for his dignity. 
Unemployment, he says, is the principal 
issue, but he tackles prohibition square- 


ly. He stands for repeal of the Eight- 


eenth Amendment that the control of 
liquor may be restored to the states. 
Action, he says, is imperative. Ameri- 
cans must be kept from degenerating 
into a nation of gin-drinkers, with all 
the bidlogical, social and economic dis- 
asters that implies. 

Ordinarily, a Democratic nomination 
for governor in Republican Connecticut 
is a rather sour compliment. While the 
Republican nominee, Trumbull, defeated 
the Democrat, Morris, by but 44,000 
votes in the presidential year 1928, he 
defeated the same opponent by 85,000 
votes in the off-year 1926, with which 
1930 probably should be compared. Un- 
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Wilbur L. Cross of Yale, candidate for governor 
in Connecticut 


employment, business depression and so 
on may or may not justify unusual 
Democratic hopes this year. We rather 
suspect that J. Henry and his candi- 
date for governor, Ernest E. Rogers, a 
dry running on a wet state platform, are 
losing no sleep over Republican pros- 
pects. Nevertheless, we're just opti- 
mistic enough to hope that Connecticut 
will give Dean Cross enough support 
to elect him. 


>> Weather-Reformer 


Specuations at the Belmont Park race 
track this season were divided between 
the horses and two odd-looking huts at 
some distance from the grandstand, 
where Dr. G. A. I. M. Sykes and his 
secret apparatus of wires, batteries and 
old radio equipment were busy keeping 
off rain. Dr. Sykes, director of an or- 
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ganization which he calls the Weather 
Control Bureau, contracted, for $1,000 
a day on week days and $2,500 on Sat- 
urday, to produce clear weather during 
the first week of the fall meeting. If 
rain fell on any day, he was to forfeit 
$2,000. When skeptics wondered wheth- 
er the continued clear weather during 
that week was due to Dr. Sykes or coin- 
cidence, the affronted wizard offered to 
produce rain on a certain day or pay 
a forfeit, just to show them. 

You will be surprised to learn that, 
on one of the days when Dr. Sykes was 
being paid to keep off rain, there was 
a slight drizzle. That, on the day when 
he had contracted to produce rain, none 
fell. You will be surprised, that is, if 
you are a believer in the buckeye as a 
preventive of rheumatism. Otherwise 
you will be saying to yourself that, if 
there is so much ingenuvusness left in 
the world, there should be more people 
to take advantage of it. 

But before you abandon a_ good, 
steady job to set yourself up as a sales- 
man of swamp lots or magic youth- 
restorer, stop and think. The opening 
week at Belmont Park is lucrative. On 
its last day, Futurity Day, is run what 
is said to be the richest race in the 
world. Weather, of course, is of primary 
importance, both to the condition of the 
track and the size of the crowd. Add to 
this the fact that there has been enough 
theorizing on radio’s possible effect on 
climatic conditions to give Dr. Sykes’ 
principle a faint—though almost indis- 
tinguishable—claim on credulity. Add, 
further, the space which the rainmaker 
won for Belmont Park in the news- 
papers and you will be more skeptical 
of this apparent lack of skepticism. 
Take him for all in all, Dr. Sykes prob- 
ably earned his salary. 


b> Alarums in Europe 


SoME OF THE OBSTACLES to peacc, and 
hence to-the Briand or any other plan 
for international collaboration in Eu- 
rope, are indicated by the following re- 
ports from European cities: 

Belgrade: Two weeks after the Fas- 
cist execution of four Slovene subjects 
of Italy at Trieste, the Croats, Serbs 
and Slovenes of Yugoslavia were uniting 
against the Italians. Refugees were re- 
turning from Italy protesting against 
the imprisonment of 20,000 Croats and 
Slovenes, and the “murder” of more 
than 2,000 others in the past eight years. 

Prague: Czechoslovakian Legionaires 
denounced the Fascist executions, dem- 
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onstrations were barred by the police 
to prevent diplomatic complications with 
Italy, the Italian legation was stormed 
by Czechoslovakian Fascists, the news- 
papers continued to berate Italian Fas- 
cism, the Chamber of Deputies issued a 
protest against Italy’s outrages against 
her Slav minority, and Minister of War 
Viskovsky emphasized the nation’s loy- 
alty to Yugoslavia. 

Rome: The Fascist party published 
a note on the executions, declaring that 
“more lead awaits other backs. The Fas- 
cist revolution is determined to protect 
itself within and without its frontiers,” 
while the party announced a reorgani- 
zation of its Blackshirt army that would 
place the 363,465 soldiers at the peak 
of fighting efficiency. 

Paris: The new French budget in- 
creased next year’s military outlay by 
725,000,000 francs, the possibility of a 
Franco-Italian naval accord seemed 
more remote, Le Temps asserted that 
“Germany has created a new profes- 
sional army and a professional navy” 
and was drawing closer to Soviet Russia, 
while Le Petit Parisien reported mili- 
tary preparations in Hungary involving 
the mobilization of reserve officers and 
the examination of 200,000 young men 
for military service. 

London: The British Foreign Office 
was reported agreed that all German 
political parties were seeking a revision 
of the Versailles Treaty, a readjustment 
of the Polish frontier and a new deal 
on reparations, while Dr. Tiber Eck- 
hardt, vice-president of the Hungarian 
Frontier Readjustment League, pre- 
dicted that a European war would start 
in Yugoslavia by 1937. 

Granted that it has been possible to 
draw up such a list of alarming Euro- 
pean developments at almost any time 
since the War. The point to be made 
here is that it is still possible today. 
Such developments furnish a threaten- 
ing background for efforts toward Euro- 
pean co-operation. 


>» Chang Calls the Turn 


STILL ANOTHER Chinese government is 
apparently at an end. Just a few weeks 
ago, the northern alliance, led by Yen 
Hsi-shan, former partner of the Na- 
tionalists, and by Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
so-called Christian General, established 
a government at Peking, city which Chi- 
nese war lords have so often fought to 
control. When Peking, the big prize, 
proved elusive, these chieftains have 
sometimes set up “national govern- 


ments” of their own elsewhere. Sun Yat- 
sen, late Nationalist leader, did so at 
Canton in 1922. As the Nationalists 
pushed north in 1926-27, they moved 
their “capital” from Canton to Hankow 
and then to Nanking. There it remained, 
even when Peking fell before them in 
1928. Peking, therefore, lost its old 
prestige as the center of whatever na- 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Unlike most other markets, the 
stock market is free and open. 
—RICHARD WHITNEY. 


I think I should, and believe I do 
feel a certain sense of gratitude to 
France. — WILLIAM RANDOLPH 
HEARST. 


Mr. Hearst is a disciple of free 
speech and his organs have always 
stood for what is best for the United 
States and for the rest of the world. 
-—Mayor JAMES M. CURLEY. 


Pictures by Rubens in the Louvre 
showing fat ladies in a royal pro- 
cession are worth less than fifty- 
five cents——ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


It has been the experience of our 
country that all progress in the solu- 
tion of our problems, be they tariff 
or any other’ great issue, have 
been achieved through compromise. 
—REPRESENTATIVE BERTRAND H. 
SNELL. 


There are times when it is difficult 
to keep a clear and intelligent mind 
on the constructive side of the city 
government.— Mayor JAMES J. 
WALKER. 


A new type of man has appeared 
on the American continent, who 
works for work’s sake, just like an 
artist for art’s sake. He does not 
know when to stop, and in fact, 
never stops at all. — PROFESSOR 
CORRADO GINI. 


Hoover is a very fine man... 
like me he is probably more sinned 
against than sinning.—RUDY VALLEE. 


You will find in real life that no 
men cut a wider swat’ among the 
women than do the fst men. 
—DorotTHy Dix. 
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tional government existed, and the war 
lords began fighting to get at Nanking. 
None of them succeeded, though the 
northern alliance has given the Nanking 
government uneasy moments. 

The gesture of creating a government 
at Peking was made chiefly for the pur- 
pose of bargaining. With even the mere 
form of a government, the Northerners 
reasoned, they would be in a better posi- 
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tion to haggle with Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Nanking government of which he is 
President. Apparently the bargaining 
stage is not far off. When “Young 
Chang” (Chang Hsueh-liang of Man- 
churia) began moving troops to Peking 
and otherwise taking an active interest 
in the struggle between Nanking and 
the northern alliance, he came into the 
foreground as virtual dictator of the 
outcome. Until a few weeks ago, Chang 
kept carefully out of the fighting, 
though he was credited with men and 
money enough to insure victory for 
whichever side he favored. So far as can 
be discovered at this time and distance, 
Chang favors the Nationalists at Nan- 
king, and is moving into Peking in their 
interest and his own, as well as in the 
interest of peace. Hence the govern- 
ment recently established at Peking no 
longer has any claim to reality. 

Present prospects are that Chang 
will arrange an alliance with Nanking 
on his own terms, that the northern war 
lords will retire and that China will 
again be united in name if not in theory. 
With winter coming to chill the fighting 
blood of commanders and soldiers alike, 
there may be no more major engage- 
ments in China until spring. 


>bIn Brief 


Anp Now Bishop Cannon faces still an- 
other set of charges. To judge by what 
happened to him in the Senate lobby 
committee and in the last general con- 
ference of his church, Bishop Cannon 
is in danger of being smothered with 
whitewash. Well, we see where 
Colonel William J. (“Wild Bill’) 
Donovan, former Assistant Attorney 
General, advocates the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Colonel Dono- 
van will be remembered as that great 
repeal advocate who fought for the 
election of a bone-dry President in 1928. 

. . Senator Brookhart of Iowa sug- 
gests that the West and South unite for 
political action. It is an interesting idea 
and we suggest that Senator Brookhart 
be given the job of uniting them.... 
Now that the Soviet Government has 
been found responsible for the fall in 
wheat prices, nothing remains but to 
prove it guilty of knocking the bottom 
out of the stock market. . . . Repre- 
sentative Britten, big gun and arma- 
ment man from Illinois, predicts a “big 
explosion” in Europe, which is about 
as good a reason as any for assuming 
that European nations will very likely 
keep the peace. . . . Neither Gover- 
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nor Roosevelt nor Mr. Tuttle, says the 
New York Anti-Saloon League, “‘appar- 
ently recognizes that it is intoxicating 
liquor, and not merely the private profit 
made in a saloon, that is the damaging 


agent of the liquor traflic.” Which, at 
any rate, carries us pleasantly far away 
from the decaying old falsehood that the 
dry laws were intended to prohibit the 
traffic in liquor and not its use. 





Backstage in 


Wasuinaron, D. C. 

FE UNDERSTAND that the first break 
Wi the solidarity—such as it is—of 
the White House secretariat may soon 
occur. We are told that the genial and 
gorgeous George Akerson, who enjoys 
the title of Secretary to the President, 
but naught else that accrues to so high- 
sounding an honor, has been negotiat- 
ing with a large Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion for one of those fine-fat jobs that 
usually fall to the reward of Mr. 
Hoover’s ex-secrctaries. George, 
we note, has been week-ending 
with Secretary Mellon of late, and 
he recently visited Pittsburgh to be 
scrutinized by one of the Mellon 








executives. It may be they think | < — 
he would bring sweetness and Pea 
swank to that smoky center of the |" <. 


steel industry. 
There have been 
that George may quit part-time 
politics for a full-time occupation. 
Some time ago a writer for a popu- 
lar magazine stated that George 
was extending special privileges to 
motion picture camera men en- 
camped at the White House, and 
ventured the suggestion that he 


other hints 


was wangling for a position with 
a large movie concern. We happen 
to know, however, that the ma- 
terial for this extremely hostile 
article on the trials and troubles 
of White House photographers was 
supplied by a “still” camera man 
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Washington 


stage documents for the “crank photog- 
raphers.” 

The truth of the matter, according to 
our informants, is that neither Mr. 
Hoover nor Mr. Akerson is satisfied 
with the terms of their relationship. 
Mr. Akerson is a secretary in name only ; 
he does not share the President’s con- 
fidence as did “Joe” Tumulty under 
Wilson, or even as the stodgy Everett 
Sanders did under Mr. Coolidge. He has 
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public at arms’ length. We simply re- 
port that press and politicians are com- 
menting satirically on the strange isola- 
tion of a man who stands on the presi- 
dential threshold, and it is no more than 
human nature for Mr. Akerson to grow 
restless. 

Mr. Hoover, we know, likes George 
tremendously, yet we hear he feels he 
needs a less impetuous individual at his 
outer gate. For some time politicians 
who pride themselves on their impor- 
tance have criticized Mr. Akerson’s sec- 
retarial abilities. In most instances of 
this sort, we believe, George has not 
been at fault, even though he insists on 
making promises and appointments he 
cannot keep per schedule. His boyish 
exuberance, even though tempered by 
five years of service to a Superman, has 
hurt him. We learn that some of the 
President’s intimates have taken 
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slight because they deemed his 
back-slapping cordiality to be an 
attempt to patronize them, while 
even more hard-boiled politicians 
have felt a Secretary to a Presi- 
dent should be less demonstrative. 
George would not be George, how- 
ever, without his airy manner, 
his Nordic bluster and his out- 
stretched arm—or arms. In fact, 
it was these very qualities which 
commended him to Mr. Hoover in 
those friendless days when the 
latter was begging a nomination 
at the hands of politicians who 
considered him too cold and 
Olympian to walk in the footsteps 
of such warm-hearted gentlemen 
as Messrs. Coolidge, Taft and 
Roosevelt. George’s supply of 
apple-sauce was then a sorely 
needed commodity in Mr. 
Hoover’s political cupboard, as 
we have remarked before, but now 
its content of red-blooded calories 
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on duty outside the Secretary’s 
sanctum. The between 
newspaper and motion picture boys has 
become quite bitter since Mr. Hoover 
took office, and Mr. Akerson is accused 
by the “stills” of having discriminated 
in favor of the “movies.” So the former, 
taking the visiting magazine writer into 
camp, filled him up with unfriendly 
ideas anent George’s motives. 

We do not credit the suggestion at 
all, since it is Mr. Hoover himself 
who chooses to be publicized by more 
animated pictures. Though he does not 
share Calvin Coolidge’s enthusiasm for 


rivalry 


seeing himself on the screen, he will 
drop everything to talk, walk and sign 


Washington Post 


Ghost Stories 


been reduced to the slavish state -of a 
publicity man, and, in addition, he has 
been deprived of proper tools even for 
that service. Again and again, notably in 
connection with the appointment of 
Chief Justice Hughes, the White House 
snub of Hiram Johnson and the recent 
renaming of Edgar Brossard to the 
Tariff Commission, he has misled the 
correspondents most wretchedly. We 
find few who hold Mr. Akerson blam- 
able or responsible for his woeful failure 
to discharge the duties assigned to him, 
since it is the result of Mr. Hoover’s 
growing desire to keep the press and 


does not suit the presidential dieti- 
cians. 

We would not presume to suggest a 
successor to Mr. Akerson if and when 
he should resign, but we hear that 
George Barr Baker of New York and 
California may get the place. He has 
been sleeping at the White House for 
several weeks, and, despite a long period 
of coolness between himself and “the 
Chief,” they appear to be on good terms 
once more. The New York man, we un- 
derstand, is far more clever, polished 
and sophisticated than Mr. Akerson, 
and would undoubtedly fit in better 
with the present scheme of things. 

A. F. C. 
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b> Forget the Emblem; Vote Wet << 





“To THE simon-pure dry,” said the 
Outlook some months ago, “prohibi- 
tion is the predominant, overshadow- 
ing political issue. To the sincere wet, 
it must become the predominant, 
overshadowing political issue also.” 

That was our opinion in June. It is still our opinion now 
that the nation is preparing to elect one-third of the United 
States Senate, all of the House of Representatives and any 
number of state and local officeholders. At that time we 
urged anti-prohibitionists to face the prohibition issue 
squarely and to support wet candidates without thought of 
party affiliations. We mean to take our own advice. 

Obviously, the wet cause made sharp advances in the 
recent primaries. The real test, however, will come on elec- 
tion day. It is easy enough for the wet voter in a primary to 
support a wet candidate of his own party. It is not so easy 
for the wet voter in an election to support a wet candidate 
of the opposing party. 

But if it is not easy, it is often vitally necessary. Other 
issues—the tariff, business depression, farm relief—arise 
this year to distract the mind of the voter. There always 
have been these distracting issues. There always will be. 
The wet voter who waits until next time to vote wet will find 
that next time never comes. 





bP Tue drys, says F. Scott McBride, superintendent of 
the Anti-Saloon League, “cannot afford to depreciate the 
fact that already the presidential election of 1932 is on, and 
the results of the election in 1930 will go a long way toward 
determining the outcome of the next presidential campaign.” 
Mr. McBride is right. The drys cannot afford to belittle this 
fact. Neither can the wets. “It is a poor year for a wabbler,” 
says Mr. McBride. “The issue is more clearly drawn than 
any time since the coming of prohibition.” Mr. McBride is 
right again. So then— 

It will not be necessary for the Outlook to list those 
wet candidates for the House of Representatives whom it 
supports, nor those dry candidates whom it opposes. It has 
one rule with which to judge such candidates, a rule which 
it commends to its readers. We support any honest, com- 
petent wet candidate for Congress—regardless of party—un- 
less his opponent is as wet as he is, in which case the elec- 
tion may properly turn on other questions than prohibition. 


be THERE are, however, certain states holding contests 
for senator and for governor in which the country is par- 
ticularly interested. We purpose to list these states, the 
candidates whom we support and urge our readers in these 
states to support, and the candidates whom we oppose and 
urge our readers in these states to oppose. First for the con- 
tests for senator. 

In Ohio, the Outlook supports Robert J. Bulkley, 
Democrat, who advocates the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. It opposes Roscoe McCulloch, dry Repub- 
lican, 

In Massachusetts, it supports Marcus A. Coolidge, Demo- 
crat, who, while he apparently hides in the half-way house 
of “modification,” is far more satisfactory than the bone-dry 
Republican candidate, William M. Butler. 


In New Jersey, it supports Dwight W. Morrow, Repub- 
lican. While Mr. Morrow is no wetter than his Democratie 
opponent, Alexander Simpson, he is not only a candidate 
for senator but a potential candidate for President. Hence, 
entirely aside from Mr. Morrow’s superior ability, his elec- 
tion would give the wet movement greater impetus than the 
election of Mr. Simpson. 

In Delaware, the Outlook supports Thomas F. Bayard, 
Democrat, who himself demands, and is running on a state 
platform demanding, the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the return of liquor control to the states. It op- 
poses Daniel O. Hastings, dry Republican. 

In New Hampshire, it supports Albert W. Noone, out- 
spoken wet Democrat. It opposes Henry W. Keyes, Repub- 
lican and dry. We do not expect Mr. Noone to carry New 
Hampshire. We do believe it would be valuable to the anti- 
prohibition movement for him to roll up a heavy vote. 

In Illinois, the Outlook supports James Hamilton Lewis, 
Democrat. It opposes Ruth Hanna McCormick, straddling 
Republican, and Mrs. Lottie Holman O'Neill, dust-dry Re- 
publican. 

In Montana, it supports Albert J. Galen, Republican. 
Despite its respect for his ability, it opposes Thomas J. 
Walsh, dry Democrat. 

In Pennsylvania, it supports Sedgwick Kistler, Democrat. 
It opposes the dry Republican James J. Davis. 


be So mucn for the candidates for senator. Mention 
should also be made of a few of the contests for governor. 

In Connecticut, the Outlook supports Wilbur L. Cross, 
Democrat, who demands, as his party’s state platform de- 
mands, repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. It opposes 
Ernest E. Rogers, Republican, who, though he is running 
on a state platform declaring that prohibition “is properly 
the function of the several states,” is himself a dry. 

In Massachusetts, it supports Joseph B. Ely, Democrat. 
It opposes the dry Republican Frank G. Allen. 

In New York, it supports Franklin D. Roosevelt, Demo- 
crat, whoever may be his Republican opponent—he had 
not been named at the time of this writing—since Mr. 
Roosevelt, like Mr. Morrow, is not only a candidate for the 
office he now seeks, but a potential candidate for President 
as well. 

In Maryland, for precisely the same reason, it supports 
the Democratic candidate for governor, Albert C, Ritchie. 
It opposes the straddling Republican William F. Broening, 

It will be noted that most of the candidates who receive 
our support are Democrats. For that the Democrats in these 
states have themselves to thank, while the Republicans have 
themselves to blame for allowing their opponents to take 
the anti-prohibition issue away from them. We are playing 
no party favorites. 

This, of course, will be criticized as an extreme position. 
The answer is that it is impossible to assume any other posi- 
tion if we wish to get rid of prohibition. Drys are drys first 
and party men next. Wets too must be wets first and party 
men next. There is no other way out of the woods. 


—TE, Cilla 
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b> Detroit Apes Chicago << 


OR a considerable period, Chicago 

enjoyed the distinction of being 

the nation’s horrible example of 
municipal mal-administration, but to- 
wards the beginning of 1930, a rival en- 
tered the field. It became apparent soon 
after Mayor Charles Bowles had taken 
office in January that something was 
wrong with Detroit, and within several 
months, the weird political phenomena 
transpiring in the fourth largest city be- 
gan to attract public notice from coast 
to coast. 

But now Detroit has ousted Mayor 
Bowles from office and elected another 
chief executive in his stead, and the tale 
of what has happened during the past 
eight months affords as grotesque a his- 
tory of governmental bungling and as- 
sorted political chicanery as any in re- 
cent years. 

Last November, Charles Bowles was 
elected mayor of Detroit by the scant 
margin of 7,950 votes; it was the biggest 
political upset in the city’s history, for 
never before had Mr. Bowles evinced 
those qualities which make for a win- 
ning mayorality candidate. He had been 
unsuccessful too often. In 1924, he ran 
as a “sticker” candidate, the choice of 
the Ku Klux Klan. Defeated in the pri- 
maries, his adherents voted for him by 
attaching gummed labels bearing his 
name to their ballots as permitted by 
law. Mr. Bowles was again rejected by 
the electorate in 1925, but was later 
elected a judge of the municipal court 
in which capacity he served faithfully 
but without distinction until 1929, when 
he resigned from the bench to embark 
on his third mayoralty venture. 

A prominent Detroit jurist recently 
styled Mr. Bowles a “Main Street Man,” 
which, while approximately correct, is 
hardly fair to Main Street. Mr. Bowles 
is large and impressive. He neither 
smokes nor drinks and in private life 
appears to be an altogether exemplary 
citizen; as noted before, he never was 
a conspicuous figure in the legal pro- 
fession, and beyond earr:ng an honest 
living, his achievements in this partic- 
ular field brought him no distinction 
whatever. 

The fact, however, that Mr. Bowles 
was a very ordinary citizen indeed 
seemed to carry a powerful appeal to 
the voters of Detroit, notably the less- 
enlightened church-goers whose favor 
he sought in particular. He is neither 
a brilliant nor convincing speaker, yet 
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when he appeared before a large con- 
gregation, he made a profound impres- 
sion. Such audiences saw him as one of 
themselves, a pious and worthy man run- 
ing for office solely on his merits with 
no dark political affiliations. He prom- 
ised a sane and conservative adminis- 
trative program, and to outward appear- 
ances seemed, fcr the first time in his 
career, to exhibit some real symptoms 
of leadership. 


HEN Mr. Bowles was inaugurated 
W: January, it was with more public 
confidence and stronger press support 
than most mayors of Detroit have been 
accorded; but hardly had he taken office 
before a number of curious develop- 
ments followed in rapid succession. To 
begin with, the employment manager of 
the department of public works, a 
Bowles appointee, blandly announced 
that only those willing to be a part of 
the “organization” would be considered 
for jobs; and presently his correspond- 
ence became so embarrassingly tinged 
with references to machine politics that 
he was quietly removed. Detroit began 
to prick up its ears. 

The mayor of the nation’s fourth 
largest city is an exceedingly powerful 
official, since it is his prerogative arbi- 
trarily to dismiss or appoint the heads 
of the various major municipal depart- 
ments. Mr. Bowles had not been in office 
long before the official ax descended 
suddenly on the necks of a number of 
outstanding police officers, among them 
the superintendent of the department, 
the chief of detectives, and Inspector 
Charles Carmody who, as head of the 
identification bureau, had built up one 
of the finest organizations of its kind 
in the world. These men were dismissed, 
not for inefficiency or old age, but be- 
cause they were politically unaccept- 
able; this was stated in so many words. 

Detroit received a still more definite 
intimation in March of what manner of 
mayor it had elected, when Mr. Bowles 
appointed John Gillespie as commis- 
sioner of public works. Gillespie’s repu- 
tation as a politician and lobbyist was 
none too savory; as police commis- 
sioner fifteen years before, he had al- 
lowed criminal activities to reach such 
proportions that he was forced to re- 
sign in order to save the administration 
under which he served from political 


annihilation. Mayor Bowles had openly 
announced that Mr. Gillespie would 
have no place in his cabinet, and the 
latter’s elevation to the control of what 
is perhaps Detroit’s most important po- 
litical unit furnished grounds for some 
very dark speculation indeed. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Gillespie’s pri- 
vate business interests coincided closely 
with the position to which Mayor 
Bowles had appointed him. Gillespie 
represented, for example, a certain 
bonding company which accommodated 
the majority of contractors engaged in 
construction work for the department 
of public works of which he was the 
head. Mr. Gillespie was likewise finan- 
cially interested in the Detroit Reduc- 
tion Company which held a $400,000 
contract from the city for the disposal 
of garbage and waste. 

In this latter connection, Mayor 
Bowles had proposed, in his inaugural 
address, a municipal incinerating plant 
which obviously was not to Mr. Gilles- 
pie’s advantage, since it would deprive 
his own company of $400,000 annual 
revenue. When this project was under 
consideration by the common council, 
Mr. Gillespie, than whom none is a more 
gifted lobbyist, browbeat the city 
fathers into rejecting it. Mayor Bowles, 
who had sponsored the scheme, was 
strangely silent. 


Y THIs time, it was evident that a 
Boowertal political machine of which 
Mr. Gillespie was the guiding genius, 
was functioning in Detroit. As commis- 
sioner of police, Mayor Bowles had se- 
lected Harold H. Emmons, a prominent 
attorney, who accepted the position witli 
the distinct understanding that he was 
to have a free hand in the management 
of the department. Very shortly Mr. 
Emmons discovered that he was police 
commissioner in name only and that his 
subordinates were actually being super- 
vised from another quarter. When the 
commissioner was absent from the city. 
it was reported that the police execu- 
tives took their orders directly from 
Mr. Gillespie who was supposedly con- 
fining his talents to the department of 
public works. 

Gambling establishments began to 
flourish in the downtown area, and one 
particularly gaudy rendezvous was 
plainly visible from the mayor’s office. 
The police commissioner returned from 
a western trip to find the town wide 
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open and his department completely de- 
moralized. He was somewhat amazed 
when Mayor Bowles introduced him to 
one James D. Witte. Mr. Witte, it de- 
veloped, was in the slot machine busi- 
ness and had been banished from the 
city during a former administration. 
Now slot machines are illegal in Detroit, 
and just why the mayor should have ef- 
fected a meeting between his police com- 
missioner and a slot machine magnate 
puzzled even the less thoughtful observ- 
ers sorely. 

Despite the protests of the police 
commissioner and his subordinates, 
Mayor Bowles insisted on the organiza- 
tion of a centralized “vice squad” to 
handle crimes involving liquor, gam- 
bling and the like. Heretofore, the cap- 
tains of the fifteen police precincts had 
exercised this function, and the cen- 
tralized “vice squad”’ scheme, which had 
been tried on several previous occasions, 
had proved an utter failure. Experience 
had shown that with such a plan in ef- 
fect, the curve of criminal activities 
mounted upward, but the mayor could 
not be swayed from his position. For 
some reason, he was determined to re- 
peat an unsuccessful experiment. 

The climax came in May when Mayor 
Bowles and Mr. Gillespie were attend- 
ing the Derby. Gambling in Detroit had 
assumed the proportions of a public 
scandal, and realizing the inability of 
a centralized “vice 


he was abruptly dismissed from office. 

As a successor to Mr. Emmons, 
Mayor Bowles appointed Thomas C. 
Wilcox, a department of justice opera- 
tive in Detroit. Mr. Wilcox had pre- 
viously applied for 
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lowing day, Mayor Bowles dismissed 
him from office with no adequate expla- 
nation. The chief trial lawyer of the rail- 
way system was also officially beheaded 
because he dared to protest against a 
damage settlement 





and been refused 
the police commis- 
sionership of 
Pontiac, a neigh- 
boring municipal- 
ity of 100,000, but 
that seemed no 
reason to Mayor 
Bowles why Wil- 
cox should not try 
his hand at polic- 
ing a city of a mil- 
lion and a half. 
From the begin- 
ning, Police Com- 
missioner Wilcox 
proved a_ dismal 
failure. One of his 
first official acts 
was to disclose cer- 








made out of court 
when the city stood 
an excellent 
chance of winning 
the case. 

By this time, the 
dismissal of Police 
Commissioner Em- 
mons, the utter in- 
competency of his 
successor, and the 


tactics of the 
Bowles organiza- 


tion in general had 
aroused bitter pub- 
lic resentment. A 
committee of rep- 
resentative citizens 
began the circula- 
petitions 





tion of 





tain arrangements 
whereby eleven 
notorious —crimi- 
nals, wanted in connection with kidnap- 
ping outrages, were to be apprehended. 
These plans had been carefully laid, and 
but for Mr. Wilcox’s naive revelations 


Ewing Galloway 


would have been successful. As it de- 
veloped, the criminals merely read the 
details of their 





squad” to cope 
with it, Police 
Commissioner 
Emmons took mat- 
ters into his own 
hands. A series of i 

raids were staged ul 

under his direc- 
tion, four hundred 
persons were ar- 
rested, and for the 
first time in 
months some sem- 
blance of law and 
order prevailed. 
However, when 
Messrs. Bowles 
and Gillespie re- 
turned from the 
races and learned 
what had hap- 
pened, they were 








proposed 
on the front pages 
of the newspapers 
and fled to parts 
unknown. 

Several other cir- 
cumstances arose 
which clearly 
demonstrated the 
manner in which 
Detroit was being 
governed by the 
Bowles administra- 
tion. A five million 
dollar 
contract for the 
Detroit Street 
Railway system 


capture 





insurance 


was awarded, not 
ss to the lowest bid- 

der, but to another 
3] concern at a higher 
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not pleased. Ap- 
parently, in raid- 
ing the gambling houses without first 
consulting the mayor and the commis- 
sioner of public works, Mr. Emmons had 
sinned grievously, and several days later 


Packard Motor plant 


premium rate. One 
of the street rail- 
way commissioners, Frank Couzens, the 
son of the senator from Michigan, pro- 
tested such action on the ground that it 
was a waste of public funds; on the fol- 


Downtown Detroit 


for the recall of 
Mayor Bowles as 
provided by law. 
They worked quietly, with compara- 
tively little notice from the press, and 
on June 24, the recall petitions with 
130,000 signatures attached were duly 
filed. 

The Bowles machine immediately 
countered with suits and injunctions; 
the police harried signers of the peti- 
tions in an effort to discover fraudu- 
lent signatures, and the mayor, in a 
frantic attempt to prevent recall pro- 
ceedings, twice appealed to the Michi- 
gan supreme court. His pleas were re- 
jected however, and a recall election was 
officially proclaimed for July 22. 

Criminal activities in Detroit had be- 
come intolerable; the news that the 
fourth largest city was wide open was 
generally broadcast, and the underworld 
flocked in. Towards the middle of July, 
ten gang murders occurred within eleven 
days, but they did not appear to cause 
either Mayor Bowles or Police Commis- 
sioner Wilcox any particular concern. 
When asked for an opinion on the mur- 
derous state of affairs in his domain, 
Mr. Bowles blithely remarked: “Per- 
haps it is just as well to let these kill 
each other off, if they are so minded. 
You know the scientists employ one set 
of parasites to destroy another. May not 
that be the plan of providence in these 
killings among the bandits? If we suc- 
ceed in keeping the decent members of 
the community safe from robbery and 
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murder we will have gone pretty far.” 
Said Mr. Wilcox: “So long as they con- 
fine their shootings to their own kind, 
there will be no police drive or any in- 
crease in the squad assigned to such 
cases. Of course, the police will pro- 
tect the men likely to be killed and 
will try to apprehend their assassins.” 
These simple and statesmanlike views 
might have met with more popular ac- 
claim had not a number of peaceful 
citizens been mowed down during gang 
warfare in the streets. 


N THE campaign prior to the recall 
I election, Mr. Gillespie, the commis- 
sioner of public works, became the 
guardian angel of Mayor Bowles’ polit- 
ical destinies. He established his head- 
quarters in an elaborate hotel suite and 
spent lavishly from his own pocket in 
behalf of his chieftain. In defense of 
his conduct, Mr. Bowles had very little 
to say and assumed the attitude of a 
conscientious and well-meaning execu- 
tive crucified by malicious newspapers 
and “selfish and greedy interests.” The 
majority of the politicians who had sup- 
ported him in the November election 
now bitterly opposed him, and the lead- 
ing citizens of Detroit, almost to a man, 
were united in the effort to effect his 
downfall. As a result, 


lice department brought more discredit 
to the Bowles administration, perhaps, 
than any other single factor. Reports of 
major crimes are immediately broad- 
cast from the police radio station to the 
various precincts and patrols, but the 
announcement of the Buckley murder 
was not put on the air until two hours 
after the crime had been committed and 
the assassins had had ample opportunity 
to escape. For a month, no police circu- 
lars were sent to other cities as is cus- 
tomary in such.cases. Commissioner Wil- 
cox issued a statement to the press in 
which he styled Buckley a racketeer who 
had simply met a racketeer’s fate. As it 
happened, Gerald Buckley was highly 
esteemed in Detroit, a reputable citizen 
known to thousands of radio listeners 
and one who had rendered valuable 
public service by procuring jobs for the 
unemployed. Following his death, a 
crowd of one hundred thousand persons 
visited his grave. But these circum- 
stances the police commissioner disre- 
garded completely. He secured an affi- 
davit from an illiterate bootlegger pur- 
porting to show that Buckley had been 
connected with a liquor extortion plot; 
this affidavit was later repudiated by 
the man who had made it, and Commis- 
sioner Wilcox found himself thwarted in 
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Buckley’s murder, but its attitude in 
the handling of the case gave rise to 
some very ugly rumors. 

The morale of the police department 
was by this time completely shattered. 
It had shown itself utterly unable, or 
unwilling, to undertake the solution of 
the Buckley case. Governor Green ar- 
rived in Detroit, and, re-enforced by 
the state constabulary, the local police 
was able to pull itself together and at 
least go through the motions of running 
down Gerald Buckley’s slayers. A grand 
jury investigation of conditions in 
Detroit was instituted by the attorney 
general, and at this writing it is still in 
progress. 


HE question of who was to succeed 
Mayor Bowles now presented itself, 
and the recall committee began to cast 
about for a suitable candidate. Detroit's 
recall law is a fantastic statute, for the 
mayor, even though ousted by a popular 
vote, automatically becomes a candidate 
to succeed himself and no provision is 
made for a primary election. It was 
therefore apparent that in order to 
defeat Mayor Bowles, who showed 
no inclination to retire, it would be 
necessary to select a strong candi- 
date whom the electorate would support. 
The best man avail- 





Mayor Bowles was 
recalled from _ office 
in the election of July 
22, by a majority of 
31,000, and_ shortly 
afterwards, Mr. Gil- 
lespie, the helmsman 
of the Bowles ship of 





state, resigned as 
commissioner of pub- 


lice works and an- 
nounced that he was 
through with politics 
forever. 

Among the notable 
figures in the recall 
campaign was Gerald 
E. Buckley, the radio 
announcer for station 


WMBC. Mr. Buckley 








able appeared to be 
George Engel who 
had, at various times, 
served as city con- 
troller, civil service 
commissioner, and 
commissioner of pub- 
lic works. Mr. Engel 
had never run for 
elective office, he had 
no political obliga- 
tions, and he had been 
a distinguished figure 
in the municipal gov- 
ernment for nearly 
twenty years. 

In spite of the re- 
call committee’s ap- 
peal to prospective 
mayoralty candidates 








had relentlessly at- Ewing Galloway 
tacked the Bowles 

régime and discussed 

underworld activities in no 
terms. On the night of the election, as 
he sat in the lobby of the La Salle Hotel 
reading the returns, three gunmen ap- 
proached and without warning, shot him 


uncertain 


dead in his chair. 
The manner in which the Buckley 
murder was handled by the Detroit po- 


Lake steamers on Detroit's waterfront 


his attempt to prove the murdered man 
a common crook. Why Mr. Wilcox 
seemed more anxious to destroy Gerald 
Buckley’s reputation than to apprehend 
his murderers is a mystery which 
Detroit still ponders. There is no reason 
to believe that the Bowles administra- 
tion was in any way responsible for 


and their adherents 
to leave Mr. Engel 
in an undivided field 
against Mayor Bowles, the names of six 
other aspirants were filed. Three of 
these, recognizing the necessity of con- 
centrating upon one candidate in order 
to insure Mr. Bowles’ defeat, promptly 
withdrew, and John W. Smith, a former 
mayor of Detroit agreed to follow suit 
(Please Turn to Page 198) 
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>> Pipe Lines and Progress << 


HE past decade has witnessed 

great strides in the development of 

new modes of transportation. Com- 
mercial aviation has had practically its 
whole growth in this period, and the 
motor bus and the motor truck have be- 
come formidable rivals of the railroads. 
There is another mode of transportation 
which is not so new or so conspicuous 
as these, but which in the last six or 
seven years has had an amazing ex- 
pansion. While new air routes are being 
established and thousands of miles of 
hard-surfaced roads are building for the 
respective use of the multiplying air- 
planes and motor vehicles, new trans- 
portation routes are also being con- 
structed underground which are play- 
ing an increasingly important part in 
the nation’s industrial life. 

These are the pipe lines, hardly 
visible but functioning every hour of 
the day and steadily extending in a net- 
work over the entire country. There are 
now approximately 165,000 miles of 
pipe line in the United States, and the 
system is being expanded at the rate of 
9,000 or 10,000 miles a year. The lines 
furnish an economical and highly de- 
veloped transportation system for 
petroleum and natural gas, and in a 
more limited degree for petroleum prod- 
ucts. A little more than 60 per cent of 
the mileage is used for the transporta- 
tion of petroleum and gasoline and the 
remainder for natural gas. 


ue oil industry has undergone a 

huge expansion in this country since 
1920, and its pipe-line service has kept 
pace with this growth. From each of the 
big oil pools in the Southwest the lines 
radiate like spokes in a wheel, some 
northward and eastward to the re- 
fineries, and others southward and 
southeastward to the tidewater ter- 
minals on the Gulf. The first company 
to be formed for pipe-line transmission 
in the Standard Oil system back in the 
days when Pennsylvania was the seat 
of the oil industry is still operating, 
with over 4,000 miles of line under its 
control. It originally carried oil to the 
seaboard from Western Pennsylvania. 
It now reverses the movement, receiv- 
ing oil at the seaboard brought up from 
the Gulf States in tankers and trans- 
porting it westward. 

The development of pipe lines for 
oil, however, has been slow, when it is 
compared with the recent increase in 
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the facilities for the conveyance of 
natural gas. The annual consumption 
of natural gas in the United States has 
to be stated in astronomical figures. In 
1929 it amounted to 1,568,000 million 
cubic feet, and it has more than doubled 
in the last eight years. 

Natural gas has been used in com- 
munities near the sources of supply for 
more than a century, but for a long time 
it was regarded as a resource of too 
small importance to justify much out- 
lay for its development. Capitalists re- 
frained from investing extensively in 
this business because they feared that 
the supply in any given area would be 
exhausted before they could get their 
money back. Scientific research has 
effected a complete change in their atti- 
tude. The supply is now declared by 
competent geologists to be sufficient at 
the present rate of consumption for 
many decades to come. If the recent 
rate of increase continues, one wonders 
whether their estimates will not have to 
be modified on the side of conservatism. 

The development of the natural gas 
resources of the country has also been 
furthered by improvements in the pipe- 
line facilities and by the discovery of 
new ways for the profitable use of the 
gas. The manufacture of seamless pipe 
capable of standing high pressure has 
made it possible to construct lines with 
a diameter twice that of the older lines. 
Doubling the diameter of a pipe of 
course multiplies its carrying capacity 
by four, and this makes it profitable to 
deliver the gas in distant markets. The 
capacity of the lines has been further 
increased by the building of compres- 
sion stations along the routes. 

These improvements account for the 
remarkable spread of pipe lines from 
the gas fields into populous communities 
in recent years, as well as the develop- 
ment of the gas business into an in- 
dustry representing an investment of 
two billion dollars. Within the last year 
or two natural gas has been brought to 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Memphis, At- 
lanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City and San Francisco. 
Smaller towns in between are being 
connected by the score with the trans- 
mission systems, especially in the Middle 
West and the Southwest. A pipe line is 
scheduled to reach Washington by the 
end of this year, and in due course all 


the important cities on the Atlantic sea- 
board will be supplied with natural gas. 
Work is also being pushed on a line 
from Texas to Chicago and on another 
from Louisiana into Florida. 


HE consumption of natural gas is 
"ies three times as great as that of 
the artificial product. It is produced in 
substantial quantities in sixteen states, 
but about two-thirds of the output is 
obtained from the four states of Okla- 
homa, Texas, California and Louisiana, 
which are named here in the present 
order of their importance as producers. 
The gas subjected to long-distance 
transportation is still only a small frac- 
tion of the total production. About 80 
per cent of the output goes into indus- 
trial use, and of this about a half is em- 
ployed for field use, that is, for drilling 
and pumping. In Texas much natural 
gas is used for the refining of oil and 
the generation of electric power. In 
Louisiana its main use so far has been 
in the production of carbon black. 

The extension of pipe lines is increas- 
ing the variety of uses for which this 
fuel may be employed and also bringing 
more consumers, who now number about 
five million. Consumption has been in- 
creasing of late more rapidly than the 
number of consumers, an indication of 
the use of gas by many large-scale in- 
dustries. 

The effects of this sudden injection 
of new life into an old-established in- 
dustry are still largely of the future, 
but already they are important and far- 
reaching. Gas is competing with both 
coal and oil, and the pipe lines which 
convey it are getting business which in 
another form would have gone to the 
coal-hauling railroads. The advent of 
natural gas in the cities is changing 
methods of manufacturing to some ex- 
tent, and it has injected a new ele- 
ment into the public utility situation. 
These developments are of great im- 
portance to the investor. Some of the 
pipe-line companies offer opportunities 
for the profitable employment of funds. 
The same is true of the utility com- 
panies which have gained a footing in 
the natural gas fields, and it goes with- 
out saying that those who have invested 
in industries which may meet the com- 
petition resulting from this new trend 
should look carefully into the altered 
status which their securities may have 
under the changed conditions. 
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>> The Stream of Business << 


>A World Credit Plan 


T’S HARD to beat the Dutch, and 

unless the plan they have announced 

to help stabilize world credit condi- 
tions has some catch in it, which is most 
unlikely, no right-minded person will 
wish to see them beaten in their latest 
enterprise. 

With an initial capital of 10,000,000 
guilders (about $4,000,000) and offices 
in Amsterdam, a company is being or- 
ganized to loan on mortgages through 
leading mortgage banks in countries 
where rates for mortgage money are rel- 
atively high. The company plans to issue 
its own securities in whatever markets 
offer the highest return. 

An American group, to be headed by 
Lazard Fréres of New York, will be 
formed to share in the undertaking. It 
is generally understood that the Bank 
for International Settlements is not di- 
rectly interested in the new organiza- 
tion, although the aims of the two en- 
terprises are similar in certain respects. 

The organization will be made as 
elastic as possible, in order to get the 
maximum benefit from varying credit 
conditions in all parts of the world. It 
will operate extensively in France and 
particularly in Germany, where long- 
term credit facilities are far from equal 
to the demand. Here’s hoping that the 
plan works. It may help to get us out of 
our present troubles, which arose from 
international, fully as much as from na- 
tional, maladjustments. 


b>b>Do Business Men Read? 


Tue serious expression on the face of a 
New Yorker, known 
around the world, caused us to remark, 
“You look as though you were thinking 
about your most serious problem.” “I 
am,” he replied. “I just can’t get the 
executives in this bank to read any- 
thing. The young fellows have their 
A. I. B. courses, but the minute a man 
gets his name on a desk he seems to 
stop reading forever.” 

The Book Publishers’ Research 
stitute, after questionnairing 43 prom- 
inent Americans, revealed the fact that 


whose name is 


In- 


there are at least a few business men 
who do serious, and more or less sys- 
tematic, reading. All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front, to be sure, appeared in a 
number of the returned lists, but so also 
did books on economics, biography, his- 
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tory, finance and even philosophy. 

“The Stream of Business” has been 
running for a little over half a year. It 
was set up to give business men, and 


INDICES 


(A two-minute summary) 


Index—1926=100) 


Commodity Prices  (Fisher’s 
British Index— 


September 18—83.6. (Crump’s 
1926=100) September 18—74.8. 
Car Leadings (American Railway Assn.) Week 
ended September 6 (holiday week)— 856,637 cars 
(reduction of 127,867 under preceding week and 
of 161,844 under same week of 1929). 

Steel Ingot Production Week ended September 13 
—58% of capacity (increase of 2% over preceding 
week—a holiday week; reduction of 26% under 
same week of 1929). 

Crude Oil Production Week ended September 13— 
daily average gross 2,419,750 barrels (reduction of 
17,300 under preceding week and of 528,350 under 
same week of 1929). 

Grain Exports Week ended September 13—2,570,- 
000 bushels (reduction of 1,302,000 under preceding 
week and of 2,578,000 under same week of 1929). 
Bank Clearings (as reported to Bradstreet’s) Week 
ended September 18—$9,872,970,000 (increase of 
13.4% over preceding week; reduction of 32.2% 
under same week of 1929). 

Failures (as reported to R. G. Dun & Co.) Week 
ended September 18—497 (increase of 34 over 
preceding week and of 187 over the same week 
of 1929). 


others, a running account of interesting 
developments in modern production and 
distribution, without bias and without 
long, dry, statistical discussions of tech- 
nical subjects. 

Comments from readers have been 
numerous and enlightening. Criticisms 
have been discriminating and, on the 
whole, friendly. We have discovered one 
important fact. Business men do read. 
We know that they read carefully, be- 
cause they check us up. And they don’t 
want us to be too solemn. That being the 
case, we will go on. 


>> Vagaries—Series 8 


PenpING the receipt of a reply to our 
appeal to the Carnegie Foundation for 
a grant toward the endowment of the 
Vagaries Prize Fund, we keep the ball 
in motion by reporting: 

1. That theft of a Waco biplane, 
with a wing spread of 32 feet and body 
painted a brilliant red, from Roosevelt 
Field, Long Island. 

2. That beauty doctor who special- 
izes in cosmetics for the toes, heels and 
ankles of ladies who dress for the beach 
but seldom go near the water. 

3. That stockholder in a textile com- 
pany who complained to the presi- 
dent of the organization that what was 
needed to bring better business was 


“not cheese-paring but well regulated 
extravagance.” 

4. That weather controller, Dr. 
Alphabetical Sykes, who makes rain or 
scares it away, as the case may be, at a 
price per day, suffering a stipulated 
penalty if he fails to make the weather 
behave. 

5. That German inventor who, after 
years of experimentation, has succeeded 
in producing a phonograph record whicl. 
will bend but not break. It is not 
affected by heat, and improves with use. 

6. That largest shovel in the world, 
made by the General Electric Company. 
Operated by electricity, and used in the 
coal-stripping fields, it scoops up 15 to 
20 cubic yards of material, raises it 85 
feet, and returns for another load in less 
than 60 seconds. 

7. That New Jersey automobile deal- 
er who got the goat of one of his cus- 
tomers. The buyer lacked $25 of the pur- 
chase price and offered his goat to make 
up the balance. The dealer accepted the 
offer, delivered the automobile and teth- 
ered the goat with his used cars, where 
it was good for at least $25 worth of 
advertising. 


b> First Aid to the Secretary 


Dr. C. O. S. Mawson, to whom profes- 
sional writers are indebted for the in- 
dispensable Roget compendiums, has 
come to the relief of hot and bothered 
secretaries with a new edition of his 
Secretary’s Guide to Correct Usage 
(T. Y. Crowell $2). 

As would be expected from a disciple 
of the orderly Roget, Dr. Mawson has 
neatly packaged his material in cate- 
gories, with sub-heads so admirably ar- 
ranged that the secretary can easily and 
quickly run down the particular in- 
formation she needs. 

Chapters are devoted to style; spell- 
ing; compounding of words; division of 
words; capitalization; punctuation; ab- 
breviations; figures and numerals; sizes 
and styles of type; use of italics; spac- 
ing; indentation; preparation of manu- 
script; proof-reading; business and for- 
mal correspondence and purity of dic- 
tion. 

At the end of the volume the author 
provides a useful glossary of typo- 
graphical terms and a brief index. A 
book which costs $2 and may easily save 
the making of $200 worth of mistakes 
is obviously a bargain. 
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>> The Leisure Arts << 
Speaking of Books—The Theatre—The Movies 


Six Novels 


her return from a long holiday. 

Perhaps because she had read no 
novel on that holiday all these were easy 
to read. They are of uneven merit, but 
one is that rare thing, a new book which 
goes at once onto the shelf with the old 
and cherished ones. 

Long Bondage by Donald Joseph 
(Stokes $2.50) is the story of a woman’s 
life seen from the woman’s own angle. 
It takes a more gifted man than Mr. 
Joseph is to do such a thing success- 
fully. The novel is, in fact, an illuminat- 
ing revelation of what this particular 
author conceives to be a woman’s point 
of view. There is plenty of feminine 
emotionalism in the 
book, to be sure, and 
also plenty of masculine 
sentimentality. This wo- 
man whose bondage is 
long was born in the 
South soon after the 
Civil War. She is a 
thorough-going ro- 
mantic. As a child 
she makes speeches 
to an imaginary au- 
dience. As an ageing wo- 
man she makes speeches 
to her soul. Married 
young by an adored father to an adored 
neighbor, she has two sons, the first, 
all her boy, the second, all his father’s. 
She is soon disappointed in her hus- 
band, and a painful revelation destroys 
her faith in her father. Her beloved 
elder son dies, and cruelly coincident 
with his death comes another painful 
revelation, this time concerning her hus- 
band. She finds herself to have been be- 
trayed by three generations of men, al- 
though exactly why she should have 
absolved herself for all responsibility 
in the matter of her husband and her 
younger son, the reader may not know. 
A series of sharp accidents free her 
from her long bondage and permit her 
to begin life anew with a hero of her 
youth. All this is rather trite stuff, 
and is not made less so, or more con- 
vincing, by the woodeny characters 
which play out the plot. But the novel 
has a simple charm of style which 


“ IX novels greeted this reviewer on 


dignifies its melodrama, and it is sincere. 

A sharp contrast to the sentimentality 
of Long Bondage is the sensuality of 
Every Mother’s Son by Norman Lind- 
say (Cosmopolitan $2). This novel, 
which was suppressed in Australia 
and which certainly demands a strong 
stomach of its readers, is written by an 
Australian artist. Richly colored and 
exuberant, it is limited by the painter’s 
training to a small canvas, a fixed color 
scheme and a strict arrangement of light 
and shade. The story is a tedious one 



















One of Willy Pogany’s illustrations in “Magyar 
Fairy Tales” by Nandor Pogany (Dutton) 


of adolescents obsessed by sex curiosity 
and finding the means to gratify it. The 
children make a revolting and seldom 
amusing spectacle of themselves. The 
adults in the story do no less. Parents 
and mentors are as grotesque and exag- 
gerated as are the children and all the 
characters take on the quality of carica- 
ture. The plot, which has to do with the 
career of a young rowdy in an Aus- 
tralian town and with the stealing of a 
hypocritical elder sister’s beau by a 
frankly lascivious younger sister, is well 
handled. Vicious, roughly comic, pa- 
thetic only in a sniveling way, the older 
characters are played against the 


younger ones. The writing is spontane- 
ous, hot, intense; but the book is top- 
heavy and often teeters dangerously on 
the line separates art from 
pornography. 

A very different sort of youth appears 
in This Pure Young Man by Irving 
Fineman (Longmans $2), and gives the 
lie to the title of Every Mother’s Son. 
This story is set against a background 
of college life and business in America, 
with the War as a distant incident. It is 
conscientious in workmanship rather 
than brilliant. The experiences of the 
youth whose passion for pure beauty 

damned him in the eyes 

of the world arouse the 

reader's anger and pity, 

but the young man him- 

self remains a lay figure. 
Some of the incidents in the 
story are shocking; one is 
especially distressed by the 
description of the secret so- 
ciety initiation ceremony, a 
discouraging illustration of 
the puerility of the collegian’s 
mind. But indignation and 
sympathy are rather over the 
facts than over the hero’s suf- 
ferings because of them, and 
his gentle  love-story, _ his 
dreams of making beautiful 
buildings, and his ironic end 
leave one unmoved. The style 
of the book is smooth and 


which 


capable. 

David Golder by Irene 
Nemirovsky (translated by Sylvia 
Stuart: Liveright $2) is a strong and 
clever character study of an elderly cos- 
mopolitan Jew, self-made millionaire, 
promoter of large enterprises, frequenter 
of the shady world of wealth, vulgarity 
and social-climbing. The lesser figures 
in the story are used only to throw em- 
phasis upon and reveal qualities in the 
central character. Golder is shown to us 
in the last months of his life when he 
revolts, after vears, against the blood- 
sucking of his abominable wife and 
daughter and drags them down with him 
to ruin. The story is ugly and power- 
ful and is told with economy and ac- 
curacy. The unscrupulous old Jew 
against whose courage disillusion finally 
triumphs is a figure at once pitiful and 
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of, 


HAMLIN 
GARLAND’S 


New Book 


ROADSIDE 
MEETINGS 


By the Author of 
A Son of The Middle Border 


The men and movements in lit- 
erature and art during the ’80s 
and 90s come alive in the light 
with which Mr. Garland suffuses 
them in this charming book of 
reminiscences, in themselves a 
eultural chronicle of the period. 


MACMILLAN ~ 








Edwin Arlington 
ROBINSON’S 


New Poem 


The Glory of the 
Nightingales 


By the author of TRISTRAM 
“Truly the poem is a liter- 
ary achievement the magni- 


tude of which must grow 
with renewed reading.” 


—New York Times. 
MACMILLAN + 82.00 








beyond the reach of pity. The final ef- 
fort whereby, almost on his death-bed, 
he snatches at his vanishing fortune so 
that the beloved child, who is not his 
child, may pursue her graceless way, is 
a dramatic climax to an absorbing story. 

The Mother by Sholom Asch (trans- 
lated by Nathan Ausubel: Liveright 
$2.50) is also a story of Jews. This ig- 
norant reviewer had taken it for granted 
that the eminent Yiddish author was a 
yearner over the down-trodden. She 
finds him a poised writer whose sense 
of humor walks hand in hand with his 
sense of pity, who knows not the word 
futility, and who writes with gusto 
and a fine lack of pose. There are two 
mothers in the story: the mother in fact 


who must number among her many chil- 





dren her absurd, bombastic and lovable 
husband; and the mother in essence who 
repeats in a new land and in a different 
key the old theme of maternal sacrifice. 
The novel opens in Poland with Father 
cantillating the Book of Esther and per- 
fectly happy while Mother wonders 
which of her magic pots is to provide 
the next meal. The family soon follows 
the first-born to America where it 
breaks its heart and mends it again in 
a new fashion. The mother works until 
she dies; the boys find their places in 
the world of humble enterprise; the 
daughter, the sweet Dvoyrele, turns 
from her parents’ ways and lives to bear 
and nourish the inspiration of an artist 
and to give him to a world in which she 
has no place. Perhaps of necessity the 
final scenes where the author leaves the 
Ghetto and carries his people into the 
world of Bohemia are somewhat tainted 
with cheapness. But the book as a whole 
has great dignity. The distorted English 
of some parts of this novel is offensive 
to a reviewer who has great love and re- 
spect for the English language. 

Now we come to the novel of the six. 
This is The Edwardians by V. Sackville- 
West (Doubleday, Doran $2.50), a 
brilliant and highly entertaining story 
of the great world in England before 
the War. The Duke of Chevron, hero of 
The Edwardians, comes of age during 
the days when Edward the Seventh is 
king and when the great world lives only 
to emulate and entertain him. Young 
Sebastian is sensitive and rebellious. 
He despises the frivolities, the hypoc- 
risies, the idleness of his class. But he is 
held fast by his love for “Chevron,” his 
family home, that same passion for and 
submission to a house and a piece of land 
which has been one of the greatest 
sources of Eng'and’s strength and of 
her culture. Sebastian plunges from love 
affair to love affair, according to the 
code of his class. He is defeated by 
upper class horror of a scandal which 
will betray it to “the people,” by middle 
class virtue, by Bohemian disorganiza- 
tion. At the end of the book, when Ed- 
ward is dead and George the Fifth is 
king, Sebastian opens his doors to new 
experience—-or thinks he does. The 
reader knows that the War is coming 
when, to Sebastian and all his kind, tra- 
dition will be of more value than ex- 
perience. The Edwardians is satire, but 
satire of the most measured and delicate 


The Outlook's Five Inch Shelf 
For Week-End Reading 


Novel: The Edwardians, by V. Sackville-West: 
Doubleday, Doran. 

Detective: Charlie Chan Carries On, by Earl Derr 
Biggers: Bobbs Merrill. 

History: Blenheim, by George Macaulay Trevel- 
yan: Longmans. 

Miscellaneous: Roadside Meetings, by Hamlin 
Garland: Macmillan. 


Outlook and Independent 


sort, One can laugh over its wit, and 
clap one’s hands over the dazzling real- 
ity of its scenes. One can lose one’s self 
in passionate anxiety over the fate of 
its characters. And one can sigh with 
delight over the clean beauty of its style. 
To be sure there are tricks in the book. 
It is no haphazard product of inspired 
genius, but the work of a careful and 
intelligent craftswoman. Not all V. 
Sackville-West’s epigrammatic descrip- 
tive phrases are original. And her novel 
is designed not only to present a per- 
fect picture of a past era, but to please 
readers to whom the scene of her story 
is as awesome as it is unfamiliar. But 
these are permissible tricks. The novel 
will delight not only the middle-aged 
who remember pictures in the Illustrated 
London News of royal shooting parties, 
stuffily rakish, and who still cherish ab- 
surd dreams of English society, but also 
young people, to whom Victoria is a 
bogey, Edward, a tyro in the art of 
amusement, and George, a stuffed pup- 
pet in a silly masquerade. For The Ed- 
wardians is written in the great and 
satisfying tradition of the English 
comedy of manners, Except for its lack 
of the definite plot which was an in- 
tegral part of the greatest woman novel- 
ist’s work, Jane Austen, had she lived 
now and known the setting which V. 
Sackville-West knows and uses, might 
have written The Edwardians. It has 
the insistent reality of character, event 
and scene, which belongs to all endur- 
ing fiction. It removes the reader from 
himself and from his surroundings and 
places him in a world which he has 
never seen and never can see but which 
comes to be as it were his own. 
Frances Lamont Rossins. 


The Week’s Reading 
Wr" happens to children, inheriting 


a modern civilization, who are 
transplanted to an alien savagery and 
then thrown back into the flux again is 
the psychological motif of Myrtle John- 
ston’s second novel, Relentless (D. 
Appleton & Co., $2.50). Miss Johnston’s 
first novel, Hanging Johnnie, written 
when she was eighteen, dealt with an 
uncompromising, harsh aspect of life. 
She has again chosen to write in jagged, 
bitter temper. Oscar Beranger is a fail- 
ure in London. He wallows in hopeless 
neurosis. His one friend, a drug fiend, 
finally kills a man and stands convicted, 
sentenced to die. So Oscar, whose father 
had perished exploring remote Siberian 
forests, takes his common little wife 
and the tiny twins who are born to them 
far from England, familiarity, all that 
means living, and leads them, the author 
neglects to tell how, into the wastes of 
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The Outlook’s Guide 


to the 
Most Discussed Books 


This list of ten best-selling books is com- 
piled from reports sent to the Outlook 
each week by wire from the following 
representative bookshops: 


BRENTANO’S, New York; Scrantoms, INC., 
Rochester; KORNER & Woop, Cleveland; 
ScruGGs, VANDERVooRT & BaRNEY, St. Louis; 
KENDRICK BELLAMY CO., Denver; TEOLIN 
PuLLot Co., Houston; PAUL ELDER & Co., San 
Francisco; NORMAN REMINGTON Co., Balti- 
more; EMERY BirnD THAYER, Kansas City; 
MILLER’Ss BooK STorE, Atlanta; BULLOCK’s, 
Los Angeles; STEWART KIDD, Cincinnati; 
J. K. Gitu, Co., Portland, Oregon; JOHN 
WANAMAKER, Philadelphia; THE OLD CORNER 
Book SrorE INc., Boston, Massachusetts. 


Fiction 


Angel Pavement, by J. B. Priestley: Harper. 
“Good old-fashioned tack,” ripe, juicy and full- 
measure. You’ll enjoy this English story. Re- 
viewed Sept. 10. 


Twenty-Four Hours, by Louis Bromfield: Stokes. 
Dextrous but undeceiving imitation of life in a 
story of New Yorkers. Reviewed September 24. 


Seed, by Charles G. Norris: Doubleday, Doran. 
A tract on birth control in fiction form. Reviewed 
September 24. 


Charlie Chan Carries On, by Earl Derr Biggers: 
Bobbs, Merrill. Reviewed in this issue. 


A Note in Music, by Rosamund Lehmann: Holt. 
A poetic novel of love as a dream in the lives 
of three women. Reviewed Sept. 10. 


Non-Fiction 


The Story of San Michele, by Axel Munthe: 
Dutton. Picturesque autobiography of a famous 
doctor, now available in a new edition with special 
preface by the author. Reviewed May 21. 


The Adams Family, by James Truslow Adams: 
Little, Brown. Noteworthy history of America’s 
most distinguished family. Reviewed June 18. 


Three Titans, by Emil Ludwig: Putnam. Will be 
reviewed next week. 


Green Pastures, by Marc Connolly: Farrar & 
Rinehart. The white man’s idea of the negro’s 
idea of the Old Testament in a touching play 
developed from Roark Bradford’s stories. Re- 
viewed March 22. 


Strange Death of President Harding, by M. D. 
Thacker: Guild Publishing Co. A volume of over- 
whelming revelation. Reviewed August 27. 


Magazine Articles Recommended 


Thirty Years from Now, by Bertrand Russell. 
Virginia Quarterly Review, October. 


Believing that the Labor groups in America 
must sooner or later organize as a political party 
of real power, Mr. Russell points out that our 
immigration population, prosperity, and the im- 
portance of agriculture will make its develop- 
ment more difficult in America than it was in 
England. But it will be necessary once the demand 
for the democratization of economic power makes 
itself felt. “The formation of a Third Party is 
imperative,” he concludes, “if anything is to be 
achieved. I have no doubt that within thirty years 
such a Party will be as powerful, and as little 
destructive, as the British Labor Party is now.” 


Rockets to the Moon, by William H. Wenstrom. 
Review of Reviews, September. 


That man may be able to use giant rockets to 
Sag beyond the forces of gravitation is no 
ined a fantastic idea lifted from Jules Verne. 
sie essor Robert H. Goddard has recently received 

0,000 from Daniel Guggenheim to carry on 

perimental work. The inventor of a new fuel, 
Prof. Goddard is now working on a device, 
equipped with a parachute, which will bring back 
calemaal Photographs and scientific data of in- 
= = le value. This may be “pure science” and 
oo from a lay point of view, but applied 
pe = craft development the rocket principle may 
tacamas a new type of plane to reach a height of 
enty miles and a speed of a thousand miles 
Fgh: 
. +0 reach the moon presents greater, but not 
Fargas difficulties. A rocket must be devised 
bess an travel at least seven times as fast as any 
a yet invented before scientists can even 
ake alm at our sister planet. 





Siberia. The Berangers become members 
of a primitive tribe whose only contact 
with the modern world is a yearly fur 
trade in a village of northern Russia; 
and Oscar, eventually chosen chief of 
his beloved savages, attempts to wash 
out the inherited yearnings of his chil- 
dren. But his struggle is vain. The twins’ 
sharp minds turn to what some inner in- 
stinct tells them lies beyond Siberian 
snows. So Oscar must travel with them 
all back to England. The trip, once 
again, is left to your imagination and 
you flounder as you try to picture 
the mad Englishman, after uncounted 
years of savagery, of tearing meat with 
his fingers and shooting fish in the river 
with arrows, returning to post-war Eng- 
land with his brood. This situation, the- 
oretically, if it were plausible, makes 
room for odd, speculative dreams. It 
takes root in the problem of how much 
we owe to heredity, how much to en- 
vironment, and, in so far as the de- 
scribing of primitive life, it grasps 
your attention. But, with Oscar’s frail 
body and still more fragile will, with 
his neuroses, with the hardships beset- 
ting such an adventure, you cannot 
travel so far. You cannot suffer their 
problems as actual. The story takes 
flight into the realm of pure conjecture. 
And you can only say, granting its lack 
of feasibility, that the author deserves 
full credit for a rambling imagination. 


ALEs told by an onlooker who shares 
Tae irony without the emotions have 
a certain frozen quality. The charac- 
ters stand before your eyes like so many 
well-preserved specimens in jars. The 
essence which preserves them clarifies 
their contortions, their motives, their 
sensitivities beyond the shadow of an 
uncertainty. You know them for what 
they are. But the inevitability which 
drives them seems to come, not from the 
source of all life so much as from the 
fount of the author’s designing. It is this 
sanguine craftsmanship which, while it 
deftly frames it, also pickles May Sin- 
clair’s new book, Tales Told by Simp- 
son (The Macmillan Company, $2). 
Simpson, a subtle-minded painter, lives 
constantly aware of the tangles among 
his friends and acquaintances. He tells 
his stories about them somewhat the 
way a doctor will confidentially recall 
for your benefit, the histories of his most 
curious cases. Some of them verge on the 
grotesque; others, upon the tragic. Most 
coldly bitter, perhaps, is the story called 
“The Pin-Prick” in which a woman who 
has withstood a torrent of bludgeonings 
in life collapses after one tiny snub. A 
host of people wriggle for your inspec- 
tion in the conscious lucidity of Miss 
Sinclair’s writing. An aura of literary 
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Here’s how 
to GET RID of 


Pronisition 





Josepu §. AvERBACH 


gives you the first 


PRACTICAL PLAN 


Are you sick of: 
—bootleg corruption 
—gangster rule 

—legal murder 
—grafting officials 
—poisoned liquor 


Do you believe: 


—that a man has the right to drink 
if he wants to, what he wants to, and 
when he wants to? 


IF SO you have wanted to see a plan 
that would bring this about—a workable 
plan that will rid the country of the evils 
that have sprung from the 18th Amendment 
and the Volstead Act. Now a famous lawyer 
has worked out that plan—startling in its 
simplicity—legally and politically possible. 
The publication of this plan in inexpensive 
book form has created a sensation. The Out- 
look says in an editorial, ‘‘Auerbach has 
established his position beyond doubt—In a 
very practical sense, the door is opened for 
immediate reform.” 

You will hear this plan discussed on every 
side. Don’t remain ignorant of it. Send the 
coupon at once with $1 and a copy will be 
sent by return mail. 


AN INDICTMENT 
OF PROHIBITION 


an eminently sane and en- 
tirely legal plan to draw the 
teeth of the 18th Amend- 
ment. 


Endorsed by 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
The Hon. John W. Davis 
Dr. Samuel W. Lambert 











Clip the Coupon Now-Just $1 








AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 

or HARPER & BROTHERS 

49 East 33rd Street, New York 
Please send me c 


opies of 
AN INDICTMENT OF PROHIBITION 
Price $1 
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dp uestions: 


Can we rely on the biographies of 
Jesus in the New Testament? 
Has “Puritanism” died out? 

Is it possible to live a happy life 
in a machine age? 
WasJohnSpargoright in saying that 
the church’sweak spot is the pulpit? 


A MrSWwerse. 
JESUS the SON of GOD 


By Benjamin Wisner Bacon ($1.50) 
“It has more and better material 
for its size than any other book i 
know.” Bishop Francis J. McConnell 


THE PURITAN MIND 
By Herbert Wallace Schneider ($2.50) 
The fascinating story of the rise 

and fall of Puritanism. 


LIFE’S AN ART 
By Franc-Nohain ($2.50) 
“As wise and lovable a thing as has 


been printed for years.” 
Mercure de France 


THE FOOLISHNESS 
OF PREACHING 


And Other Sermons. 

By Ernest Fremont Tittle ($2.00) 
Here religion comes to grips with 
life as it is. 

At your bookstores, or from 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 
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PURITAN 
PRINCIPLES 


AND 


AMERICAN 
IDEALS 


Henry Hallam Saunderson 


“An admirable book which deserves the 
perusal of all who would rather know 
the truth than cherish a bias concerning 
the founders who laid broad and deep 
the foundations of our commonwealth and 
who in doing so illustrated ideals which 
were to become the formative principles of 
the American nation.’’-—Russell Henry 
Stafford, pastor of the Old South Church, 


Boston. 
$2.00 


At All Bookstores 
BOSTON 
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perfection wraps her stories around with 
apt, artful intent. If the atmosphere of a 
laboratory stimulates you, if you can 
forget that these bodies, these tissues, 
and these nerves are being dissected, for 
your amusement, rather than fused, you 
should enjoy the author’s — scientific 
reckonings. 
Viraitia Pererson Ross. 
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—Religion’s Voice 
As Heard in Recent Books 


VER since the presidential cam- 

paign of 1928 no religious subject 

has been more to the fore, both in 
ecclesiastical circles and in circles out- 
side the church, than the question of the 
church in politics. It is this question 
which Stanley High, one of the editors 
of the Christian Herald, discusses in a 
timely book, The Church in Politics 
(Harper). This is a historical summary 
of the emergence of this question in 
ancient Israel, its treatment in Rome 
and the Europe of the middle ages, and 
its development in our own national life. 
The author shows that, however mis- 
taken the churches may at times have 
been, those of our own land have never 
gone into politics except on behalf of 
moral issues; they have never fought 
for their own ecclesiastical or temporal 
aggrandizement. Moreover, he makes 
clear that the First Amendment to the 
constitution, “did not by any stretch 


| of the imagination prescribe that the 


church must keep out of politics.”” He 
feels that it is inevitable that men should 
seek through the church to express their 
common desires for the social and po- 
litical establishment of their common 
moral convictions. Not all will agree 
with Mr. High, but his book is to be 
welcomed as a forthright defense of the 
political activities of our Protestant 
churches. The style is journalistic but 
the reasoning is cogent. 

Those who attack the churches for 
their political activities generally hurl 
the epithet “Puritanical” at some point 
in the argument. Certain it is that in 
recent years this word has served to call 
up pictures which are anything but 
pleasant. That all this is a caricature, 
and that we owe no small part of what 
is good in our American heritage to the 
despised Puritan, is the contention of 
Henry Hallam Saunderson in Puritan 
Principles and American Ideals (Pil- 
grim Press). This too is a book much 
needed at the present moment in our 
thought about religion and political af- 
fairs. The background of the Puritans 
in the life of Europe, the motives which 
led them to seek out a home in the New 
World, and the ideals which actuated 
them in their new life, are carefully 
described. Every one who thinks of the 
Puritan as an intolerant bigot, eschew- 
ing all pleasure except the delight of 
torturing witches and dissenters, would 
do well to reorient his thinking by read- 
ing this book. 

But if the church is to take a real part 
in shaping our social and political life 


it will have to be through the work of 
our local churches. A goodly proportion 
of these are country churches and no 
estimate of the value of the church can 
be made which considers only the city 
church. These country churches offer an 
increasing problem for, as the well-being 
and independence of the farmer have 
declined, the well-being and independ- 
ence of the country church have fol- 
lowed suit. This was inevitable. So to- 
day it is self-evident that one of the 
greatest problems facing the churchman 
and the sociologist is that of the country 
church. All this is given most thorough 
consideration by the authorities in the 
field in a symposium called The Country 
Church and Public Affairs (Macmillan) 
and edited by Henry W. McLaughlin, 
Director of Country Church Work in 
the Presbterian Church, U. S. This is 
more than a book on the country church 
for it deals with the whole critical ques- 
tion of country life in the United States 
and the economic and political factors 
which have brought about the present 
situation. This is not a popular book 
but it will be of deep interest to the 
careful student of agricultural life in 
the United States. We would particu- 
larly commend the article by Warren 
H. Wilson who has been a most com- 
petent investigator in this field for 
twenty or more years. 

But such questions as that of the 
place of the church in political life and 
the probable fate of the country church 
inevitably raise the more fundamental 
question as to the future of religion 
itself. This question is discussed in The 
Present and Future of Religion by 
C. E. M. Joad (Maemillan). While 
written from the standpoint of an Eng- 
lishman and dealing primarily with Eng- 
lish conditions it is nevertheless ap- 
plicable to the situation in America. 
The author believes that the continuing 
decline of the churches is inevitable but 
that man cannot dispense with religion 
if he is to achieve the kind of life for 
which he hungers. He believes that the 
religion of the future will accept science 
fully and completely and will not dog- 
matize in realms in which there can be 
no certainty. He is convinced also that 
it will inculcate disinterested striving 
for the good of one’s fellows and that 
it will, through the mystical appr ach. 
comfort and console man in ie face of 
the apparent indifference of the physica! 
world. It will be able to fulfill this latter 
function because it will find God in the 
tendency and purpose of the life process 
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rather than in cosmic origins. This is a 
philosophical yet semi-popular treat- 
ment of the most fundamental questions 
we face. At times one feels that the 
author has not quite thought his way 
through and is oblivious to some of the 
evidence which might be marshaled 
against him, but on the whole the book 
is rewarding to those who are concerned 
about some of the drifts in contem- 
porary civilization. But in none of 
these questions can we afford to neglect 
any element of the problem. We can- 
not understand the political implica- 
tions of Christianity nor the prospects 
of religion without knowing the influ- 
ence of the Jews and their religious 
faith in the development of our present 
civilization. One of the most scholarly 
yet readable books in this field which 
has yet appeared is by Laurie Magnus, 
called The Jews in the Christian Era 
(Dutton). This is an able summary of 
the contribution made by the Jewish 
religion and by individual Jews down 
through the ages. We do not recommend 
this to the average reader but for the 
earnest student of the forces which have 
made this modern era it will repay some 
hours of study. 
Epmunp B. Cuarree. 


Behind the Blurbs 


NUMBER of well known authors— 

French, German, English and 
American—are reported to have estab- 
lished a publishing house in Paris which 
will issue their work anonymously. They 
believe that stress should be placed on 
the artist’s work, not on his name, and 
they have started this new movement as 
a protest against “personality monger- 
ing.” There is something to be said for 
their point of view, but it is doubtful 
how far they will get with a public 
whose interest in a book is always great- 
ly enhanced by the knowledge that the 
author wears the same kind of under- 
wear and eats the same breakfast food 
they do. * # & The Facsimile Text 
Society is reproducing, by the offset 
process, a large number of rare printed 
texts in literature, history, philosophy, 
science and economics. Annual dues five 
dollars, for which you receive books of 
your choosing to that amount, list price, 
—also additional volumes at about a 
third less than list price. The original 
pages are reproduced photographically, 
and the prices seem very reasonable. 
Among those already out are Donne’s 
Biathanatos, Thomas Warton the Elder’s 
Poems on Several Occasions, Henry 
More’s Enchiridion Ethicum and A Dis- 
course of Trade from England unto the 
East Indies (1621), % % %A novel of 
the Russian Revolution, Quiet Street, 
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Special Limited Edition at a Dollar 


THIS BELIEVING WORLD 


A Simple Account of the Great Religions of Mankind 


By Lewis Browne, author of “Stranger than Fiction” 
Heretofore priced at $3.50, this outstanding success may be had while the supply lasts for one 


dollar, in a substantial cloth binding. 


chasable again at so low a price once the edition is sold out. 


The Sarcophagus of an Ancient Civi- 
lization. Petra, Edom, and the 
Edonmnites. 

By George L. Robinson (McCormick 
Theological Seminary) 

Woven into this volume are stories of dis- 

covery, bits of artistic description, data for 

science, excellent historical writing, contribu- 
tions to Comparative Religion and explanatory 
helps for the reader of the Old Testament, 
all enlisted in behalf of making the land and 
life of Edom real and even exciting to its 
readers. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. 

Price, $7.50 


This edition is limited and so copies will not be pur- 


Price, $1.00 


The Coming Religion 

By Nathaniel Schmidt 
What is here referred to as the coming religion 
can be envisaged only as an anticipated fresh 
expression of what religion essentially is. as a 
new type of religious fellowship. As stimulating 
as Walter Lippmann’s A Preface to Morals. 


Price, $2.25 

Every Man’s Story of the 
New Testament 
By Alexander Nairne 

Nairne shows what a different but even more 
likeable New Testament results when a com- 
petent workman puts its modernly reinter- 
preted parts together again. Price, $1.80 


The Real Mrs. Eddy 


MARY BAKER EDDY: 


A LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT 


By Lyman P. Powell 
This work is offered to the public as a sympathetic study, based wholly on original sources, much 
of them never before available, by an author whose competence and imparitality have long been 
recognized. Dr. Powell is not a Christian Scientist. Well illustrated. Cloth, $5.00. Leather, $7.50 





Solving Life’s Everday Problems 
By James Gordon Gilkey 
Author of “Secrets of Effective Living” 
Twelve new sets of practical working sugges- 
tions which will aid ordinary people to live a 
happier and more effective life. Price, $1.75 


MAHATMA GANDHI—His Own Story 


Price, $2.50 


Psychology in Service of the Soul 
By Leslie D. Weatherhead 
Introduction by John R. Oliver, author 
of “Fear,” etc. 
A true contribution to that most needed thing 
—a conjunction of physical, mental, and 
spiritual experts in the unity of healing. 
Price, $2.00 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S IDEAS 
Price, $3.00 


Edited by Charles F. Andrews : 


Asia has six to eight hundred millions of people. 
In the ‘‘Autobiography” he opens his heart in regard to the principles 


their children’s children. 


This one man Gandhi is writing tie history of 


on which private living should be managed and in the “Ideas” he turns his mind inside out in 
regard to the principles on which public affairs should be managed. 


Church and Newspaper 
By William Bernard Norton 

After extensive experience as a country, town, 
and city minister, Norton then served twenty- 
three years full-time work as a writer of 
religious news for a Chicago daily. He be- 
lieves that the future success of religious 
publicity lies with the Church rather than 
with the press. Price, $2.50 


He is Become My Song. Zhe Story of 


Christ in Poetic Form. 

By Edith Anne Stewart Robertson 
Nothing equal has been attempted to this story 
of Christ in verse in our time. It makes ideal 
devotional reading. Purchase now as a Christ- 
mas remembrance for one of your religiously 
inclined friends. Price, $2.25 


ROCK AND SAND 
By John R. Oliver 


“Fear,” “Victim and Victor,” and “Foursquare” have gained Oliver a big following. 


In this 


tale of the Laurentian hills he adds Anne Randolph and Amyas Dufour to the roll of un- 


forgettable characters in contemporary fiction. 
Preparing the Way for Paul 
By Frederick M. Derwacter 

Born in Palestine, why did Christianity prosper 
Principally in foreign lands and so quickly that 
within a century it became practically a Gentile 
movement? It is safe to say that ‘Preparing 
the Way for Paul” supplies an answer that 
will be new even to nine out of ten ministers. 


Price, $1.75 

The Mystic Will 
By Howard H. Brinton 
Professor of Religion, Mills College 

Those who are yearning for mystic insight to 
pierce beyond the symbols of science—and 
their number today is legion—will find in this 
volume a world of help toward the under- 
standing of the mystic consciousness. 

Price, $2.50 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Cloth, $2.50 
Christianity in a World of Science 
By C. F. Dunham 


A singularly readable exposition of a method by 
which the general reader can exorcise any 
spirit of unrest over the possibility that 
Science may be doing his faith permanent 
harm, Price, $2.00 


Creative Religious Literature 


By Arthur J. Culler 
Dean of Hiram College 

This comparison of the great literature of the 
Bible with the classics of other peoples and 
cultures yields a new conception of the uni- 
versality of religious faith and aspiration. It 
makes possible an airplane view, so to speak, 
of the religious landscape of the ages. 

Price, $2.50 


NEW YORK CITY 





by Michael Ossorgin, is the Book-of- 
the-Month Club’s Oct. enthusiasm. 
&&& “Lord Carnarvon is becoming a 
public nuisance as a moter scorcher. 
He was summoned again today. Clouds 
of dust as high as the neighboring trees, 
said the police witnesses, rose up as his 
car whizzed along the road. By careful 
timing and measurements the superin- 
tendent calculated the rate of speed at 
24 miles an hour.” This is one of the 
amusing stories in In the Days of 
Bicycles and Bustles', excerpts from the 
diary of R. D. Blumenfeld, American 


1. Brewer & Warren, $3.50. 


newspaper correspondent in London 
from 1887 to 1914. He knew every one 
and went everywhere, and nothing of 
interest or importance escaped his eye. 
It is a book which will provide you with 
an immense amount of entertainment. 
s# % % All you need to know about the 
brown bears and grizzlies of Alaska is 
contained in two recent books: The Wild 
Grizzlies of Alaska® and Hunting the 
Alaska Brown Bear’. Both are well illus- 
trated and contain plenty of bear stories 
and hunting adventures as well as scien- 


2. By John M. Holzworth: Putnam, $5.00. 
3. By John W. Eddy: Putnam, $3.50. 
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tific information. * * The efficient 
and imperturbable Inspector Charlie 
Chan, the Chinese detective, is the man 
we are going to call in if we ever find 
a bomb or a threatening letter in our 
mail box. In his latest case (Charlie 
Chan Carries On‘), he takes over the 
investigation of a murder in a personally 
conducted round-the-world party, from 
Inspector Duff, who, along with one of 
his assistants, has been shot by a crim- 
inal with three other recent notches in 
his gun, and delivers said criminal to 
the police when the party reaches San 
Francisco. The first murder has been 
committed in London at the start of the 
trip, the second at Nice, and the third 
at San Remv. Charlie doesn’t get on the 
job until the party reaches Honolulu, 
but when he does, things begin to hap- 
pen. Not that there isn’t plenty going 
on in the first part of the book. It’s an 
exciting and entertaining book all the 
way through. 2% When Irma Steele’s 
husband died of phosphorus poisoning, 
and it came out that a previous husband 
had died in the same way, and that Irma 
had been acquitted for lack of evidence 
—well, of course, being a detective 
story reader, you know that Irma was 
innocent. Anyway, there were some 
funny occurrences that didn’t seem to 
have much to do with Irma. For in- 
stance, some one was trying to feed her 
little girl poison. And there was the 
Curse of the Dercias, and the mysterious 
music, and the strange conduct of old 
Mother Mullins—all of which go to 
make T'he Ghosts’ High Noon an ex- 
cellent thriller, *  * Murder in the Em- 
bassy® is a new one by “Diplomat,” 
whose Murder in the State Department, 
if you followed this department’s advice, 
gave you a pleasant hour or two some 
time ago. In this one, a secret meeting 
of English, Japanese and American 
statesmen in the Japanese Embassy is 
disrupted by the discovery of Prince 
Hojo, cousin of the Emperor, lying dead 
of a poker thrust in the room where he 
has been conferring with the British 
chargé d’affaires, and in the hand of the 
bruised and unconscious Briton is the 
fatal poker. Enter the dapper Tyler, chief 
of the C.P.I., who persuades all parties 
to a 36-hour silence, during which they 
are to remain hidden in the embassy and 
endeavor to solve the crime. If by the 
end of that time, no new evidence has 
been discovered, the Briton is to be 
turned over to the Japanese Ambassador 
for execution. A swift tale, with an un- 
dertone of pleasant impertinence and 
raillery. 
Watter R. Brooks, 
4. By Earl Derr Biggers: Bobbs Merrill, $2.00. 


5. By Carolyn Wells: Lippincott, $2.00. 
6. Cape & Smith, $2.00. 
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b> The Movies << 


By CREIGHTON PEET. 


>> “Outward Bound” 
LTHOUGH the Warner Brothers 


themselves do not seem to be 

aware of it, they have made a 
picture of Sutton Vane’s play Outward 
Bound, which has considerable dignity 
and restraint. The cast, including Leslie 
Howard, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Helen 
Chandler, Beryl Mercer, Alec B. 
Francis, Alison Skipworth and Dudley 
Digges, performs to perfection, and 
Robert Milton’s direction is simple, hon- 
est and effective, if only making occa- 
sional use of its medium. This is still 
pretty much of a stage play. 

You may recall that Outward Bound 
(first produced in London in 1923) is a 
most singular piece of dramatics, being 
somewhat of a modern miracle or re- 
ligious play. The scene is the bar of a 
transatlantic liner, and the seven pas- 
sengers soon discover that except for the 
steward, they are the only people 
aboard. A little later they also discover 
that they are all dead and are leaded 
for unknown parts where the Examiner 
will go over their cases and divide the 
sinners from the saved. Obviously this 
sort of thing has to be very nicely done 
indeed if it is going to get itself taken 
seriously—and in this case it is nicely 
done. But do the Warners know this? Do 
they appreciate Mr. Howard’s sensitive 
performance? Please read some of their 
New York advertising: “The Sensa- 
tional Love Drama, Outward Bound”; 
“Their Love Affair Is the Talk of the 
Town”; “A Heavenly Picture of a 
Heavenly Hell!” Will the Messrs. 
Warner kindly look me in the eye and 


explain just why they do this sort of 


Worth Seeing 


Abraham Lincoln: Walter Huston gives a fine 
performance in D. W. Griffith’s first all- 
talking film. Interesting in many ways, it 
is perhaps excessively worshipful. 

All Quiet on the Western Front: Still un- lion 
questionably the finest film of the year—a 
war picture without any Hollywood senti- 
ment or cheap heroics. Fine stuff. 

Animal Crackers: Uproarious nonsense with 
the four Marx brothers going strong. 

Hell’s Angels: Amazing photography of aerial 
combat with a plot that’s just terrible. 

The Big House: Melodrama in < penitentiary 
with Wallace Beery growling and shooting. 

Monte Carlo: Ernst Lubitsch’s latest—a charm- 
ing and sprightly comedy with a few songs. 
Jeanette MacDonald and Jack Buchanan T' 

1e 


thing? I suppose 
this is called getting 
the sex angle on 
eternity. Outward 
Bound would seem 
to be a more or less 
serious drama. Per- 
haps it will not in- 
terest some of the 
girls who are so 
crazy about Alice 
White or Buddy 
Rogers—but what 
did you’ expect? 
This seems to be 
rank misrepresenta- 
tion, this advertis- 
ing. In other sorts 
of business (we 
movie reviewers are 
always being ac- 


have the leads. 


characterization. 


Old English: George Arliss in another fine 


Romance: Despite a dull and old-fashioned 
play, our Greta Garbo does beautifully. 
Storm Over Asia: Soviet propaganda so mag- 
nificently photographed that it is worth a 

visit for the pictures alone. 


Other New Films 


Dough Boys: Buster Keaton manages to wring 
a few laughs.out of the war. A good deal 
like all the other war comedies. 

The Spoilers: A talking version of a rip-roar- 
ing knock-down wild west story about gold 
rush days in Nome. Gary Cooper and Kay 
Johnson, Plenty of action. 


cused of being idle dreamers with never 
a thought for the producer’s cash—so 
here goes)—in other sorts of business, 
then, the merchant advertises what he 
has to sell, not something else. Outwari/ 
Bound has a pair of lovers who have at- 
tempted suicide by gas. At the very end 
some one breaks in and saves them just 
before it is too late. It is not a “love af- 
fair” in the active, movie sense. It is 
full of agonized dialogues and long talks 
about right and wrong. In other words, 
Messrs. Warner, you are selling serious 
drama. If a shoe store came out advertis- 
ing a sale of kitchen utensils it could not 
be any more misleading or confusing. 
The flappers attracted by the sloga. “A 
sensational love drama” wil! come w-vay 
in disgust. On the other hand, the serious 
section of the population will be heartily 
poisoned by this electric sign and never 
go in to see your picture, which they 
would probably enjoy. 

As for Outward Bound, the play, it is 
a little old-fashioned. Undeniably effec- 
tive the first time you see it, it resembles 
a mystery play in that once you know 
what is going to happen it loses consider- 
ably. It belongs to the generation of 
moralizing in which the rich, aristocratic 
society lady and the blustering captain 
of industry are quickly sent to hell while 
the poor charwoman and humble clergy- 
man are pleasantly rewarded. 


b> Africa Speaks” 


It seems that a certain Mr. Paul L. 
Hoefler, leader of tlie Colorado-African 
Expedition, went to the “mysterious, 
dark continent” some time in 1928 and 
made sound pictures of wild animals. 
Among the scenes 
is one in which a 
native is killed and 
eaten by a charging 
(with  dele- 
tions), another in 
which a swarm ot 
locusts sweeps 
across the landscape. 
and a third of a lake 
filled with millions 
of flamingos. 
pictures are really 
astonishingly good, 
but as for the sounds 
—well, let’s not go 
into that. Suffice it 
to say that in 1928 
sound recording ap- 
paratus was very 
scarce. 
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b> The Theatre << 


By OTIS CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


RAZY with the heat,” is the ex- 
planation that friends—oh, all 
right, acquaintances—of_ the- 

atrical producers often offer as to what 
prompts the impresarios to put on this 
or that preposterous bit of nonsense in 
August or early September. I regret that 
in the case of Insult, adapted from the 
Dutch of Jan Fabricius by J. E. Harold 
Terry and Harry Tighe, the plea of 
temporary insanity brought on by ex- 
cessively warm weather cannot be ad- 
vanced in defense of Mr. Lee Shubert. If 
we are to believe Mr. Shubert’s press 
agent, (as who does not implicitly?) the 
thing was done in London’s more tem- 
perate clime by the identical cast which 
currently makes the Forty-Ninth Street 
Theatre such an excellent place to stay 
away from! Even if the famous London 
fog was so thick that the facial contor- 
tions and awkward movements of the 
“actors” could not be distinguished, Mr. 
Shubert could not have helped hearing 
what that cast did to make impossible 
lines even more ridiculous. No, the 
weather cannot be blamed for the im- 
portation of this “Insult” to the taste 
and intelligence of American theatre- 
goers. The play deals with miscegena- 
tion in the Dutch East Indies, and that’s 
all I’m going to say about it, because 
otherwise I’ll find myself telling you 
what’s wrong with the theatre. 
Symphony in Two Flats, another 
London production brought over intact 
by the Messrs. Shubert, fails to convince 
because of writing which is either tech- 
nically faulty or a too obviously in- 
sincere attempt to play on the heart- 
strings of the unanalytically susceptible. 
As indicated by the punning title, Mr. 
Ivor Novello, the English matinee idol 
who is author as 
well as star, has 
written a piece 


two flats, one below 
the other, or per- 
haps Americans call 


them a 
partments. = Shibtful list. 


The idea is that Strictly Dishonorable: In its second year and 


deservedly so. 


Recommended Current Shows 


which takes place in Flying High: Still better than any of the new 
P 2 musical shows. Bert Lahr to laugh at. 
alternate scenes 1n_ Garrick Gaieties: Pleasant intimate revue. 


Little Show: I liked it anyway, and now they 
have Marion Harris to put over the songs. 
Lysistrata: With only Ernest Truex of the 
original principals left, this is now on the 


comedy is really farce. The flat above 
is occupied by a jazz composer who tries 
for a prize offered for a symphony. He 
strains his eyes and goes blind from 
overwork and his wife hasn’t the cour- 
age to tell him that he didn’t win the 
prize. But at the end we are assured 
that he’ll be able to see in a couple of 
years, that his wife really loves him, and 
that he’ll keep on trying to write real 
music. Downstairs the farce deals with 
the efforts of a middle-aged lady to snare 
a husband in spite of the distractions 
presented by a daughter and a step- 
daughter. The two plays are never 
brought into relation to each other and 
each suffers from the interruption of 
the other. 

Another jazz composer who strives 
for higher things is presented in The 
Rhapsody, by Louis K. Anspacher, in 
which Mr. Louis Calhern does some un- 
commonly fine acting. The play, how- 
ever, is like Stephen Leacock’s hero who 
jumped on his horse and rode off in all 
directions. But it is never cheap or pan- 
dering to the more easily aroused emo- 
tions, and it is almost always interesting 
even though the continuity is faulty. A 
Hungarian composer gives the public 
what it wants and despises himself for 
doing so. His other problem is that he 
has an alter ego with a murderous crav- 
ing for revenge on a sergeant who sub- 
jected him to terrible treatment during 
the war. He is in the hands of a psycho- 
analyst who is trying to cure him. The 
trouble is that Mr. Anspacher, quite pos- 
sibly at the behest of Mr. George M. 
Cohan, the producer, has injected an 
irrelevant sex theme and some inconse- 
quential comic relief—apparently in an 
effort to relieve the audience of the 
strain of thinking 
for a change. 

Everybody con- 
nected with Mr. 


Arthur Hammer- 

Ladies All: Not for the Baptist aunt whose wo 
fortune you hope to inherit, Lig good stein’s Luana ought 
enough spicy comedy for any one else. to he thoroughly 


ashamed of himself. 
It is a musical ver- 


sion of The Bird of 


tragedy and comedy The Green Pastures: The unique Negro miracle Paradise for which 


ss as : a play. 
can exist in Juxta- The Last Mile: For those who want to be 
harrowed by a relentless drama of prison 


siti i 
position with the life—and death. 


Rudolf Friml has 
dug up reminiscent 


tragedians and the Toepaze: Frank Morgan giving an excellent music which does not 


performance in a French satire about uni- 


comedians quite un- versal types. 


aware of each 
other’s _ existence. 
But Mr. Novello’s 
tragedy is senti- 
mentality, and his 


theme. 


a brilliant cast. 


in town. 


Torch Song: The best of the early season’s 
plays with anything approaching a serious 


Up Pops the Devil: Delightful lines and good 
acting and direction never give the silly plot 
a chance to annoy you. The funniest show 


fit the scene; the 
book and the lyrics 


Uncle Vanya: Jed Harris revival of the great are inept and banal, 
Chekhov comedy for only two weeks with 


and not even the 
costumes and scene- 
ry are beautiful. 
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Doth Via 


A Travel Tour 
Unparalleled 


A famous fair-weather sea trip to 
the charming Cape Peninsula—his- 
toric Jandmarks—luscious fruits— 
gorgeous flowers ... . Surf-riding 
and sun-bathing at the gay seaside 
resorts of Muizenberg, East Lon- 
don, Port Elizabeth .... Oudtshoorn 
—herds of ostrich and weird Cango 
Caves—Rock paintings of ancient 
Bushmen .... Kruger Park, world’s 
greatest natural “Zoo” .... Pretoria, 
with its associations of Oom Paul 
Kruger—nearby the great Premier 
Diamond Mine, largest man-made 
hole in the earth .... Johannesburg, 
“City of Gold” .... Durban, “Siren 
City” on the Indian Ocean, where 
East meets West—Prancing ricksha 
boys in bizarre costumes .... Primi- 
tive Zulu kraals, witch doctors, fan- 
tastic ceremonies .... Rhodes’ Tomb 
on a granite hill of the Matopos.... 
Zimbabwe’s mysterious Ruins... . 
The sublime glory of Victoria Falls 
.... A superb climate, blue skies, 
golden sunshine, and a wondrous 
pageant of scenic beauty .... Beauti- 
ful, progressive cities .... Modern 
railroads and motor highways .... 
Excellent hotels. 


SPECIAL AROUND AFRICA CRUISE 


or independent tours—full information 
from Director, Government Travel 
Bureau of South Africa, Dept. No. 
HB5, !! Broadway, New York City. 
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b> Battle of Lilliput << 


ing Joe Hooker stormed Braxton 

Bragg’s intrenched line on Look- 
out Mountain, near Chattanooga, in “the 
battle above the clouds.” On October 20, 
1930, a “co-ed” company of forty-eight 
men and forty-eight women, Lilli- 
putian Golf champions of their respec- 
tive states, will tee up atop this same 
Lookout Mountain in the first National 
Open Tom Thumb Championship! 

The transition has its comical as well 
as its sardonic angles, but though the 
stake of $7,500 in prize money for 
which these miniature golf aspirants 
will squabble is a minor one compared 
to the life or death issue facing Hooker’s 
powder-blackened Federals, the Tom 
Thumbites are in grim earnest. 

Peewee golf may be lampooned by 
press and screen, but first prizes of 
$2,000 apiece, awarded to the man and 
woman who survive the final elimination 
trials, are not so easily laughed off. 
$1,000 apiece goes to the runner-up in 
the masculine and feminine divisions. 
The rest of the prize money is allotted 
in bills of $100 and $50 to those finish- 
ing from third to fifteenth inclusive. 

I wonder what rough and tumble Joe 
Hooker would say if he knew that the 
heights which his Union divisions car- 
ried at such a cost in killed and wounded 
had been picked as the site of a cameo 
golf tourney! Nothing printable, prob- 
ably. As for gruff Bragg, the swash- 
buckling martinet, he would agree with 
Gil Dobie, apostle of football pessimism, 
that the human race is degenerating. 
Can you picture Bragg’s face if he 
learned that his Missionary Ridge posi- 
tion had been rechristened “Fairyland” ? 

A lot can happen in_ sixty-seven 
years. Cotton-seed hull fairways, five to 
thirty yards in length, dyed green to 
imitate grass, have replaced the Con- 
federate earthworks along Lookout 
Ridge; fantastic obstacles—such as 
open-ended barrels, sections of gas pipe, 
roller-coaster chute-the-chutes, subter- 
ranean passages, artificial ponds, gaily 
painted dog-houses, miniature see-saws, 
hollow-log trestles, trick tunnels, tiny 
pyramids, and blocks set on end like 
ninepins—now rear their bizarre shapes 
where once barbed Wire entangle- 
ments and bullet-scarred picket fences 
sprawled along Missionary Crest. 
Aluminum putters glisten under the 
same sunlight that in sterner days 
glinted on razor-edged bayonets. The 


eo} NOVEMBER 24, 1863, Fight- 


By GEORGE TREVOR © 


era of “Swords and Roses” has yielded 
place to that of niblicks and cotton-seed 
hulls. 


T 1s hard to resist a temptation to poke 

fun at America’s latest mania, but if 
Tom Thumb golf is a joke, then the 
laugh is on four million people nightly. 
At least that number, according to a 
nation wide tabulation made by Tom 
Thumb course promoters, now find di- 
version every evening on midget links 
from Montauk Light to Point Loma! 

Granting that four million Tom 
Thumbites mobilize each night on 
America’s 25,000 miniature links, it fol- 
lows that approximately twenty million 
persons have been bitten by this viru- 
lent germ. Thousands more are being 
exposed daily. Where the craze will end, 
no man can say, but pigmy golf sponsors 
are not going to let their golden goose 
die a Mah Jong death if foresight will 
save it. 

One of their schemes to keep interest 
flaming is the National Tom Thumb 
Open Championship to be played at 
Chattanooga on October 20, 21 and 22. 
These climax matches, the culmination 
of nation wide elimination trials now 
being contested in each of the forty- 
eight states of the Union, will be staged 
at the Fairyland toy links on the sum- 
mit of Lookout Mountain. 

The Fairyland course is the daddy of 
all Tom Thumb layouts. It was the idea 
of Garnet Carter, a Chattanooga real 
estate operator, who decided that a baby 
pitch and putting course would be a 
happy adjunct to his standard length 
links which also sits astride Hooker’s 
hard-earned perch. This Lilliputian lay- 
out caught public fancy from the start. 
People crowded it in such numbers that 
Carter began charging a greens fee. 
When that didn’t stop them, Carter 
realized he had stumbled into a fortune. 

But turf couldn’t stand the wear and 
tear of continuous play. Casting around 
for a substitute for grass, Carter heard 
of a vegetable fibre substance which had 
been patented by Fairbairn and McCart 
of Texas. Fairbairn, a cotton grower, 
had accidentally discovered the putting 
properties of cotton-seed hulls when 
tapping a golf ball across the floor of a 
warehouse carpeted with these husks. 
This lucky strike made Fairbairn rich. 
Joining hands with Carter and other 


miniature course manufacturers, he now 
gets a royalty on every layout installed, 


HE term “miniature golf” is really « 
perl Properly speaking, these 
obstacle-studded, arc-lighted corner |]ot 
layouts have nothing in common wit!) 
genuine golf links. Pigmy golf isn’t gol{ 
at all—isn’t even a game in the strict 
sense of the word. Tom Thumb golf is 
really an amusement device akin to the 
mechanical side-shows you wander into 
at Coney Island and Atlantic City. 

Fearing that their golf mine might 
go the way of all fads in a country 
where vogues fade as quickly as the, 
sprout, Tom Thumb promoters are tre- 
mendously eager to foster the fiction 
that it is a game—hence the idea of the 
midget National Open. 

Now comes the richest joke in this 
weird yarn. The august U.S.G.A., pillar 
of genuine golf, an ultra-conservative 
organization which looks askance at 
radical innovations, has been jockeyed 
into the position of endorsing this Tom 
Thumb upstart as a corollary to the 
Scotch game! 

On July 24, Rodman Griscom, chair- 
man of the U.S.G.A. Amateur Status 
Committee, issued this significant ukase: 
“The Association considers Tom Thumb 
golf courses as coming within the rules 
of golf and governed by them. Any 
golfer accepting a cash prize violates his 
amateur status. Anybody giving lessons 
for pay becomes a professional.” 

I happen to know that the U.S.G.A. 
privately regards Tom Thumb golf as 
an amusement enterprise rather than a 
game, but its hand was forced by the 
possibility that amateur golfers might 
capitalize their skill via the new fad. 

For instance, if the U.S.G.A. flatly 
declared that miniature golf was not a 
game and had no kinship with the Scotch 
pastime, the door would be wide open 
for enterprising amateurs to hire out «as 
instructors at Tom Thumb links, to sell 
equipment, or to compete for cash 
prizes. 

Caught on the horns of a dilemma. 
the U.S.G.A. was compelled to accord 
this Tom Thumb tomfoolery a sort of 
left-handed recognition as a game rather 
than court the possibility of wide spread 
commercialism in its amateur ranks. It 
was the lesser of two evils, but how 
Finlay Douglas and Charley Macdonald 
of golf’s pink-jacketed old guard must 

(Please Turn to Page 199) 
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b> The Magic Carpet < 


By ARTHUR STRAWN 


drug merchant, while visiting in 

New York, chanced to spy an 
Oriental rug in the window of a Fourth 
Avenue rug shop. The brilliant colors in 
this Turkish rug so attracted the St. 
Louisan that he entered the shop and 
asked what its price might be. The 
dealer named $500. This was more than 
the St. Louisan felt he should spend to 
indulge his passing whim, so he left the 
shop and dismissed the rug from his 
mind. But, to the man’s own surprise, he 
found that the rug refused to be dis- 
missed. Its pale green and burning red 
tints haunted him; its intricate design 
continued to exercise a subtle attraction. 
Resigning himself to what had now be- 
come a necessity, the St. Louisan a few 
days later went back to the shop and 
purchased the rug. 

It was in this fashion that James 
Franklin Ballard acquired his first 
Oriental rug, and it was a purchase that 
was not only to change the direction of 
his future life, but was also destined to 
be of the greatest significance to lovers 
of art in America. For that little Bergama 
rug, hardly fifteen square feet in size, 
turned out to be a magic carpet of amaz- 
ing potency. Almost over-night it trans- 
formed a middle-aged business man into 
an adventurer who was to spend the rest 
of his days trying to satisfy a passion 
for beauty which that rug had evoked. 
Once to taste of the lotus is to be for- 
ever enthralled. In the twenty-five years 
that have passed since Ballard acquired 
that rug he has traveled more than 
+00.000 miles, venturing into the far 
places of the earth, China, India and 
Persia, at times enduring hunger, fatigue 
and cold, occasionally even risking his 
life. sparing nothing to add one more 
rare Oriental beauty to his ever-growing 
collection. He was never a check-book 


Oe afternoon in 1906 a St. Louis 


collector, relegating the hard work to ~ 


agents and trusting to the judgment of 
hired experts. His own enthusiasm and 
ardor made him one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities on Oriental weaves, and 
his knowledge coupled with his pro- 
tound appreciation, found him welcomed 
as a lecturer in museums abroad and in 
America. 


HEN when Ballard’s individual col- 

lection had become the finest of its 
kind in the world, containing rare speci- 
‘mens and examples that had been Jost to 
sight for generations, he clearly demon- 
strated that his long quest had been in- 
spired by no instinct of vulgar acquisi- 


tion, but rather by a desire to acquire 
beauty in order to share it. To the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York, in 
1923, he gave a group of 126 rugs, mak- 
ing their collection the most complete in 
the world, and last year to the City Art 
Museum of his own St. Louis he gave a 
group of 79 Asia Minor rugs, the most 
complete of its kind ever assembled. The 
Metropolitan gift was valued at a half- 
million dollars and the St. Louis gift at 
half that amount, but the value of neither 
group is for a moment to be reckoned in 
terms of money, for each contains speci- 
mens that cannot be duplicated, and each 
group, by its very existence, must in- 
evitably reveal new vistas of beauty to 
this generation and many others still 
to come. 


ALLARD was fifty-five years old when 

he acquired that first rug a quarter 
of a century ago. Thus he began a new 
career at an age when most men have 
completed their major accomplishments 
in life. Oddly enough, there was nothing 
in his background or previous experi- 
ence to indicate any interest in art or 
even any susceptibility to objects of 
beauty; certainly nothing that indicated 
an eventual reputation as a _ world- 
famous connoisseur and collector. Born 
in Ashtabula, Ohio, in 1851, he received 
some education in the elementary 
schools, went to work as a youth in a 
small-town drug store and at the age of 
twenty-three moved to St. Louis. After 
working for a wholesale drug firm there 
he went into business for himself and 
prospered. 

And it was while on a visit to New 
York to consummate a business trans- 
action that he accidentally encountered 
that first fateful Bergama. 

He has retired from the arduousness 
of active collecting, for the strain of 
extended travel is more than his eighty 
years can bear. Nevertheless he still 
vields on occasion to the temptation of 
purchasing a rug that attracts him, and 
the apartment that he now occupies in 
New York is strewn with rugs once trod 
upon by emperors and sheiks or knelt 
upon by pious Musselmen at prayer. For 
although the years have taken their in- 
evitable toll of Ballard’s strength, he 
still finds a youthful joy and exaltation 
in these lovely jewels of the weaver’s 
art, and more remarkable yet, he is still 
eager and able to communicate to others 
that amazing revelation of beauty that 
came to him so unexpectedly twenty-five 
years ago. 
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WATCH YOUR 
HUSBAND 





Is the Price of Success 
beginning to tell? 


The path to achievement is lined with 
the headstones of men who couldn't stop 
work. In the hall of achievement are 
seated the men whose wives made them 
rest; demanded a surcease from the 
grind of modern business. 


A winter cruise via Red Star or White 
Star lines is ideal for rest, relaxation; 
for paving the way to new interest, new 
zest, new romance in life. The following 
cruises are packed with health and 
recreation. 


Around the World-— Red Star liner Belgenland, 
most famous world cruising ship. From New York, 
Dec. 15. 133 days. $1750 (up). 


Mediterranean—Britannic (new) and Adriatic. 
46 days, sailing Jan. 8, 17; Feb. 26, Mar. 7. 
$695-$750 (up) Ist Class; $420 TOURIST 3rd Cabin 
—bothincluding 
shore excursions. 







For literature and K 
booklet‘’Watch Your ~ 
Husband,” address 7 
Desk L,1.M. M. Com- 
pany, No. 1 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


(ite 30 Principal Offices in the United 


States and Canada. Authorized 
agents everywhere. 
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b> From the Life << 


By IBBY HALL 


> >Around the World 


HE tiny village, like a shell, might 

have been washed up by the sea. 

Some unremembered tide, no doubt, 
reaching more adventurously than the 
others, had left it there to shine pink and 
lavender and yellow under the sunlight 
on the blue harbor. For once in the 
early morning and once again towards 
night, the curving water is seen to trem- 
ble with the very colors of the town, 
showing an identity somewhere. 

The tiny baby, lying in his cradle 
over a hundred years ago, staring 
through the crooked window at the light 
—of the sun, the town and the water, 
dancing outside the glass—was warmed 
and invited by it; reached for it, and 
into life. 

“Time to get up!” it called to him, 
soundlessly in the beginning; then 
streaming into his mother’s voice as the 
months flew by, shining and ringing 
clearly into words. 

“Time to get up!” she would call to 
him as he opened his eyes. And present- 
ly he could answer it, could move his feet 
towards it, could run past the heavy door 
and out of the little house—that strag- 
gled reluctantly behind the village as 
though dragged backwards by the 
sand—could stumble over stones and 
shells until the beach sucked at his toes 
and his footprints filled with water, un- 
til the foam like little kittens curled 
around his ankles. 

This was the beginning of the world! 
He could not see the end of it, but the 
road ran out of the harbor, certainly, 
over the water invisible and wide and in 
the distance dipping straight into the 
sky. Then where? The little fishes that 
twitched and floated in shallow pools, 
that he caught sometimes, slippery in 
his hands, that escaped him like shadows 
in deep water; they probably knew, hav- 
ing come from great distances, but they 
gave nothing away—not even a cry, like 
the seagulls; not even a feather. Still, 
he kept on catching them and turning 
them over in his hands and staring from 
them out to that dizzy line between sky 
and water. Until, as he grew to be a big 
boy, he decided that he was a fisherman. 

He was a fisherman, and when he 
would be a little older he would travel 
out on the sea in great boats, further and 
further—to fling his nets overboard. 
Sometimes he lay awake at night to 
think about it; and on one night he 
counted up and told himself he was 
eleven years. High time, he told himself, 


to begin his travels, if he was ever to 
reach the ends of the earth, and know 
all there was to learn about life. 

And so he signed up, at eleven years, 
with a fishing fleet that was setting sail 
for Iceland, and in a few days’ time he 
had left the tiny village which was the 
beginning of the world, and was run- 
ning full tilt before the wind on the road 
leading out of the harbor. 

From now on, the years ran into each 
other so fast that he could scarcely count 
them. Twenty, he was grown up and 
strong. Twenty-five, he was no longer 
a fisherman, but sailing before the mast 
to strange ports. Thirty, and he was in 
a great war where the sea rolled red 
about his ship, and washed out the 
names of his generation. Forty, forty- 
five and he had won himself a name for 
luck; no ship he rode upon was ever 
shipwrecked, life loved him. Fifty— 

At fifty, he found the parrot. She 
called him and he turned to look. A slow 
grin held his face. “How old?” he asked. 

“Just fifty.” 

And this port was the farthest yet 
from home! He held his hand out and 
she hopped upon his arm. Cocked head, 
quizzical eye, eager curiosity—in fifty 
years, she had learned perhaps a great 
deal? Well, she had learned to talk. He 
took her with him. 

Sixty, seventy; and he remembered 
one day that he had never thought to 
marry, until now. 

Eighty, and he had been ten years 
happily married. Ninety, found him a 
widower. 

There are not many men who live to 
be a hundred, who have been to all the 
ends of the earth and have returned at 
last to the beginning. So he tells himself, 
having passed a hundred, as he walks 
through the rooms of his small house, as 
he swings open the heavy door and 
stumbles over stones and shells to the 
edges of the water. Ninety years at sea 
—‘T know you,” he says nodding, but 
not troubling to lift his eyes. 

At night, “You think you will outiast 
me?” he says kindly to the parrot. But 
his thoughts are absent-minded, he can- 
not always follow them himself. In the 
morning, for example, when he opens 
his eyes to stare up at the crooked win- 
dow, at the light—rising, trembling with 
color. 

“Time to get up!” cries a voice, call- 
ing aloud his name. And for the life of 
him, he wonders, was it the parrot call- 
ing? Was it the light that spoke his 
name without a sound? 
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The Dry Decade 
(Continued from Page 168) 


dry. This is a misleading theory. For the 
authoritative index of state laws com- 
piled by Mr. Wheeler and published un- 
der the auspices of the Anti-Saloon 
League“ plainly shows that many of 
the “dry” states had prescribed a thor- 
oughly legal means of obtaining and 
using intoxicating liquors. 

Alabama is one of the states always 
listed as dry before the War. But the 
Alabama law provided (Section 3a) that 
any citizen might legally import two 
quarts of distilled spirits or two gallons 
of wine or five gallons of beer every 
fifteen days if he so desired”. 

Virginia was another of the dry 
states. But the Virginia law provided 
(Section 39) that once in every thirty 
days “one quart of distilled liquors or 
three gallons of beer or one gallon of 
wine may be brought to any person not 
a student at a university, college or any 
other school, nor a minor, nor a female 
(not the head of a family) for his own 
use?®,” 

Indiana was a dry state; but the pro- 
visions of its prohibition law were gen- 
erous enough to legalize (Section 35) 
possession of not more than one gallon 
of hard liquor or twelve quarts of beer 
on any one occasion”, 

Michigan was a dry state. It had 
written prohibition into its Constitution. 
Under Article XV “the manufacture, 
sale, keeping for sale, giving away, bar- 
tering or furnishing” of any form of 
intoxicating liquor was “prohibited for- 
ever!®,” This Article, however, said noth- 
ing to prohibit the importation of liquor 
for personal use. This privilege re- 
mained intact. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Iowa and 
North Dakota were dry states; but 
either their laws, like Michigan’s, said 
nothing to prohibit importation of 
liquor for personal use or else these laws 
expressly approved such importation”. 

Mississippi, North Carolina, West 
Virginia, Tennessee and South Carolina 
were all dry states. But the Mississippi 
law (Section 12-4) permitted the manu- 
facture of home-made wine”. The North 
Carolina law (Section 3) legalized the 
importation of one quart of spirits or 
five gallons of beer every fifteen days”. 
The West Virginia law (Section 4) per- 
mitted the manufacture of wine for 
personal use and (Section 31) the im- 
portation of one quart of liquor every 


14. Wayne B. Wheeler, Federal and State Laws 
Relating to Intoxicating Liquor, Second 
Edition, May, 1918. 

15. Ibid., p. 93. 

16. Ibid., p. 766. 

17. Ibid., p. 203. 

18. Ibid., p. 49. 

19. Ibid., pp. 274, 416-430, 206, 505-7. 

20. Ibid., p. 371. 

21. Ibid., p. 473. 
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thirty days”. The Tennessee law legal- 
ized manufacture for personal use”. 
And the South Carolina law, permit- 
ting importation in limited quantities for 
medicinal purposes, legalized the pos- 
session of such liquor on condition that 
it was not stored up in “any unusual 
amount or in any unusual way™.” 

Mr. Wheeler’s compilation makes it 
clear, in fact, that while there were 
many townships and counties through- 
out the country which had adopted some 
form of prohibition under local option, 
and while there were many states which 
had adopted some form of prohibition 
on a state-wide basis, there were only 
thirteen states before the War which had 
sought to anticipate on a state-wide 
basis the drastic bone-dry legislation of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 

These thirteen states were Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah and Wash- 
ington—all in the South and West. 

The total area of these states was 
1,119,555 square miles—or 36.9 per 
cent of the area of the country. 

Their total population in 1910 was 
13,111,990—or 14.2 per cent of the 
population of the country. 

These thirteen states covered more 
than a third of the territory of the 
United States, but held less than one- 
seventh of its people. 


N THE eve of the War, then, the sit- 
O uation may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

A large number of states had been put 
under prohibition, but only thirteen 
states under bone-dry prohibition. Local 
option was still the established principle 
in most of the populous industrial states. 
In many other states, theoretically 
dry, the adoption of prohibition had 
not been intended absolutely to prohibit 
the purchase or the use of intoxicating 
liquors but rather to abolish the saloon 
and to place the traffic under rigid su- 
pervision, Some of these states per- 
mitted importation in limited amounts. 
Some permitted importation in limited 
percentages. Some permitted home 
manufacture in certain forms. Some re- 
quired that the ingredients used in home 
manufacture be locally grown. In each 
case the methods and the penalties of 
prohibition varied according to local 
customs, local standards and _ local 
taste, 

Meantime, ignoring these actual and 
potential variations in local theory, there 
was the proposal militantly advanced by 
the Anti-Saloon League for a single 
rigid standard: a standard requiring ab- 

Bie po ge 


24. Ibid., p. 571. 
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Ennpress papan 
SPEEDS UP THE 


PACIFIC “MIRACLE” 


@ The huge new Empress 
of Japan nowenters the Pacific “miracle.” 
Largest, fastest ship on the Pacific...26,000 
gross tons, 39,000 tons displacement, 
21 knots speed...she now heads the great 
white Empress fleet which is turning the 
old Far East into the new Near West. 

The great white Empresses make 
Hawaii a casual trip. Their passengers 
have put foot on Japan 814 days after 
leaving North America. Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila...all are now “nearer” by 
1000 miles, by 2 days less voyaging, via 
these largest, fastest ships on the Pacific. 

The Empress of Japan presents sea- 
going luxuries carried to a new 1930 
high...verandah suites-with-bath, green 
and black tiled swimming pool, period 
lounges, sports deck, elevators, inlaid 
teakwood floors...a luxurious resort-on- 
keel with service and cuisine in the New 
York-Paris manner...equally superior 
first and second class. She is hailed with 
delight by the smart internationals who 
prefer the Empress way of going to the 
Orient. There are two white Empress 
routes to the Orient... the paradise 
route, via Hawaii, and the express 




































| This new white giantess brings 
the Far East still nearer... 


route, straight across to Yokohama from 
Vancouver and Victoria. 


Ask for folder showing complete 
Empress sailings, ships’ plans, and illus- 
trated color booklets on the fascina- 
tion of the Orient experience. Informa- 
tion, reservations and freight inquiries 

| from your own agent or any Canadian 
Pacific office: New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Chicago, Mont- 
real, and 29 other cities in the United 
States and Canada. 


a. 


In the Orient, washdays have 
seen no change in centuries 
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solute and compulsory prohibition for 
the entire nation. 

These two plans were fundamentally 
dissimilar in philosophy and in method. 
One plan rested on local initiative; the 
other on centralized authority. One plan 
was loosely shaped to take account of 
local prejudice; the other compromised 
with nothing. Yet both plans, in 1917, 
were plainly gaining ground. In the 
states the drift of affairs was unmistak- 
ably in the direction of more laws rather 
than less laws and of an increasingly 
rigid control, even in local option states, 
of the whole business of manufacturing 
and distributing alcoholic liquor. In 
Washington a majority of the House 
of Representatives had voted in favor 
of a Constitutional Amendment in De- 
cember, 1914, and the Anti-Saloon 
League was now ready to predict that on 
the next test of strength the plan for 
Constitutional prohibition would do 
better. 

Certainly there was much to justify 
the faith of the militant prohibitionists 
in 1917, despite the reluctance of the 
states themselves to adopt bone-dry 
prohibition. The Anti-Saloon League 
could count on its own effective political 
power; on a steadily increasing resent- 
ment in most parts of the country 
against the saloon; on the reluctance of 
the brewers and distillers to put their 
trade in order; and perhaps above all 
else on the absence of any movement or 
any organization interested in planning 
a moderate program of reform, which 
might have begun with a serious effort to 
enforce the Webb-Kenyon Law. 

Whether the combination of these 
forces would have been powerful 
enough to override the old method of 
state action and obtain the adoption of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, provided no 
sensational new factor had suddenly 
been interjected into the situation, is 
a question destined never to be an- 
swered. 

At this point came the War. 

(To be continued ) 


Detroit Apes Chicago 
(Continued from Page 184) 


if Judge Frank Murphy, who had en- 
tered the race at the last moment, would 
do likewise. 

Judge Murphy’s position, from his 
own standpoint, was an extremely tick- 
lish one. The Detroit Times, a Hearst 
newspaper which had supported Mayor 
Bowles until his mal-administration be- 
came too flagrant, was badly in need of 
a candidate. Such is the nature of the 
Times that it would not consider join- 
ing with the other newspapers in the 
support of Mr. Engel. The account of 


the Buckley murder published by Mr. 
Hearst’s Detroit organ, in which the 
dead man was brutally maligned, had 
met with anything but popular approba- 
tion; and it is reliably reported that 
from the Hearst headquarters in New 
York word was sent to the Times to 
rehabilitate itself in the public esteem. 
Judge Murphy had long been the Times’ 
favorite son; it had been instrumental 
in placing him on the bench, and now 
the hour had struck. 

Judge Murphy first announced that 
if Mayor Bowles did not retire, he 
would withdraw and leave Mr. Engel as 
the only opposing candidate; but very 


i] 
Through a Glass Darkly 


From the Trend of Events in the Outlook 
of September 27, 1950 


In a motor bus accident at Bird- 
ville, Ind., this week, injuries were 
sustained by more than half of the 
193 passengers. 


Mayor Thomas Tyger of New 
York viewed with alarm the corrup- 
tion in Chicago and Detroit. 


A $200,000,000 merger was effect- 
ed last week of the National Glider 
Corporation and the Wingless Air- 
plane Company of America. 


It was learned that the Duke of 
Tetley, 1950 challenger for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup, observed in Dublin, on his 
parlor television screen, all the trial 
races off Newport, R. I., in which the 
twenty-six American Cup defenders 
took part. 


>r~<~ 


shortly he changed his mind. Having re- 
signed from a $12,500 position on the 
bench, and with Mayor Bowles showing 
no inclination to withdraw from the 
contest, Judge Murphy was between the 
devil and the deep sea. However, he de- 
fended his action in becoming a candi- 
date after he had agreed to drop out by 
the fact that 80,000 loyal citizens were 
clamoring to elevate him to high office. 
And on Sept. 9, to the amazement of 
the political prophets, Frank Murphy 
was elected mayor of Detroit by a 
plurality of more than 12,000 votes, de- 
feating Messrs. Bowles, Engel and 
Smith in the order named. 


s To what the future, politically 
A speaking, holds for Detroit, it is 
difficult to say. Although it has been 
through eight months of appalling mis- 
management and assorted sculduggery, 
Detroit apparently does not want an ex- 
perienced and capable official for its 
mayor. In Mr. Engel, it was offered a 
seasoned executive, the best man picked 
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by the best citizens for the job. Yet 
Mayor Bowles, recalled for incompe- 
tence only two months before, polled 
some ten thousand more votes than the 
candidate chosen by representative De- 
troiters to bring the city out of political 
and administrative chaos. 

The new mayor of Detroit is a color- 
ful and more or less eccentric figure, a 
friend and ally of the under dog on one 
hand and the darling of certain of the 
rich and the great on the other. Where 
Mr. Engel offered the voters a very defi- 
nite administrative program, Judge 
Murphy bombarded them with vague 
promises. That the mayor of Detroit is a 
conscientious and well-meaning young 
man, there can be no possible doubt, but 
in the past he has shown himself a senti- 
mental idealist whose heart, more than 
his head, is the guide to his official con- 
duct. 

In brief, Detroit has deposed a bun- 
gling incompetent, rejected the best 
executive available, and chosen an elo- 
quent but inexperienced young man to 
deliver it from its present sorry state. 
Whether Mayor Murphy can accomplish 
that remains to be seen; he is the selec- 
tion, not of representative citizens, but 
of the Hearst press and “the peepul.” 
Detroit has never had a mayor quite 
like him, and perhaps it will prove a 
valuable experience. In any event, the 
town is now afforded an opportunity to 
test the wisdom of turning a deaf ear 
to the counsels of its own wise men and 
following the persuasions of Mr. Hearst. 


A Citizen Looks at the Farmer 
(Continued from Page 173) 


iaands. There is, however, one other angle 
from which we might consider those who 
ought to raise grain in small quantities, 
that is, for their own consumption. 
These latter are accustomed to selling 
what grain they raise in the market, 
and then buying flour for their own use. 
In this practice the waste is tremendous, 
though always overlooked. 

Wheat is selling today on the farm for 
a little over a cent a pound; wheat flour 
costs at the store about nine cents. In 
the old days, back in Connecticut, my 
Uncle Frank had a “tide mill” for 
grinding grain. When the _ farmer 
brought in his bags of grain Uncle 
Frank dipped out of each bushel a 
beechen measure full; just one-tenth of 
a bushel. Thus the farmer paid ten per 
cent, plus the hauling, for having his 
wheat ground. If today he pays nine 
cents for the flour made from the wheat 
he sold for less than two, how much 
does he now pay for grinding his wheat? 
How does this cost compare with the old 
days? This question seems to me to be 
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COPY 


or write 


120 EAST 16th ST. 


for Nov. 5 issue, due on or before 
Oct. 22. Phone Stuyvesant 7874 ... 


THE OUTLOOK CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Line 


Where to Buy or Sell— Where to 
Travel— How to Travel 
Use this Section to Fill Your Wants 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Tours and Travel 


Help Wanted 


Mart of the Unusual 





Florida 





THE OAKLAND, Green Cove See, Fla. 
Three room furnished_ apartments, 
month. Amusements. Free Medicinal water. 








New York 
tel LENOX, North St., west of Delaware 
HY’ pote Buffalo oN. Y. "Superior accom- 


modations. Good meals, Write direct or 
= s and Independent Bureau for rates, 
tails 





New York City 


askin n ° 

Hotel Judson ©* Kress One 

Residential hotel of highest type, combining 

the facilities of hotel life hyer the comforts 

of an idea) home. erican plan $4 per day 

and up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, MANAGER 








For all travel matters in 
Great Britain and Europe consult 


MAJOR W. T. BLAKE, LTD. 


§21-5th AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Murray Hill 1039 
Head Office 199 Piccadilly, London, England 


EUROPE - 1931 


LECT TOURS from $695 
FACATION TOURS from $340 
Bermuda, West Indies, Mediter- 

ranean, Round the World. Sailing 
February 4th First Class Tour, North 
Africa, Spain, Egypt, Palestine. 
Steamship Tickets on all lines 
Organizers for small parties wanted 
STRATFORD roun? 
452 Fifth Avenue 


Board 




























POSITIONS on ‘eo Ras 8 Experience 
unnecessary ; ist of en 


Good 
free. Box 292-E, Mount. au. N 





Situations Wanted 








Direct trom maker 


| Harris Tweed faear’ sportin 


teria!.Any pe ont 
Samples free. Newall, 127 Stornoway, Scotland 








YOUNG man desires position as ¢ 
preferably gentleman or couple travelling 
abroad. 9551 Outlook and Independent. 
COMPANION or lady’s maid, good sewer 
and practical nursing. Best of references 
given. H. W. Outlook and Independent. 
COMPANION. American woman of refine- 
ment. Adaptable, dependable. 9555 Outlook 
and Independent. 

COMPANION-NURSE, experienced, edu- 
cated, refined, widely travelled, good reader; 
desires position; no lifting; Philadelphian; 
references. 9556 Outlook and Independent. 














GET YOUR SET OF CHESS FROM 
Cc. H. a > OF BETHLEHEM, CONN. 
1 Club Size $10.00. 
whith FOR PRICE LIST 





ALASKA WILD IRIS SEED—Flowers Large 
Deep Rich Blue—Something new—Package 
75c—Combination six packages Alaska seeds 
including Sitka rose and Mountain Ash $3.00. 
ELMER REED, Box 195, Juneau, Alaska. 





REFINED woman wishes position as com- 
panion or chaperon to young lady. Travelled 
extensively. Best of references. 9557 Outlook 
and Independent. 





Miscellaneous 


Instruction 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN—Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried ae and women. Past experience 

We train you by mail id 








WANTED—Infant or small child to care for 


put you in ‘touch with big opportunities. Big 








E GARDEN SPOT 
67 we an ha between 5th 2S 6th Aves. 


ner references. Mrs. 





ncheo 
wicee North Side of Hippodrome bury, Conn. 


WANTED—Two or three elderly persons or 
semi-invalids. Private country home. Regis- 
tered resident nurse. Excellent food. Highest | three children in school, can furnish best | “Y 

wide an exceptionally | Training Schools, Room C.S.-5843, Washing- 
fine home. 1415 Outlook and Independent. ton, D. C. 


Dean Wedgwood, Wood- | of references and_ prov: 





during winter. I am a graduate dietitian of | pay, fine living, permanent, interesting work, 
Battle Creek Sanitarium School, mother of co ys 


Write for free book, 
BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis Hotel 








worth considering, and emphasizing. 

I can speak from experience; I have 
ground in a hand mill, not always per- 
sonally, all the wheat we have used in 
our own bread for years. The hand mill 
cost $3.50. Wheat, of which little is 
raised in Florida, cost me this year three 
cents a pound there, while, at the same 
time they asked me thirty-five cents at 
the store for a three-pound package of 
“whole wheat” flour. Wheat sold at one 
cent a pound and brought back in the 
form of flour at twelve cents makes a 
pretty stiff price for grinding; it cost 
the farmer more than ten times as much 
to reduce his grain to flour as it did to 
raise it. This work he could easily have 
done himself. 

The farmer has had the joy—and ex- 
pense—of carrying his wheat to mar- 
ket, and bringing part of it back as 
flour. Has he any notion how much he 
has paid for the experience? Apparently 
not. 


Profits for Wives 
(Continued from Page 171) 


values. They are her children as well as 
his; nor is he responsible for her serv- 
ices to society. Love and affection are 
personal matters between them; she 
ought to give as much as she gets. Be- 
sides, love and affection have no cash 
value. On both sides they yearn to give. 
It is true that after a wife has spent 
her youth and her energies in his serv- 
ice she cannot after a certain age go 
into the labor markets. But if she has 


had a wage she will have had her op- 
portunity like other workers to provide 
for her own old age. So long as she 
lives she is provided for and if he dies 
the law gives her an interest in his 
estate. This seems a very fair equiva- 
lent for old-age pensions. 

There always remains for her the 
gamble on his death. He may leave her 
everything. What I have been here con- 
cerned with is her right to a certain 
dividend on her years spent in his serv- 
ice. In an industrial-commercial age it 
is worth considering. 


Battle of Lilliput 
(Continued from Page 194) 


wince as they contemplate the alliance 
of necessity binding them to this rest- 
less and voracious midget! 

If Bobby Jones or his amateur con- 
freres should decide to enter the Tom 
Thumb Open they could not accept cash 
prizes without forfeiting their amateur 
status. Gold and silver plate will be 
awarded amateur victors at Chattanooga 
in lieu of money. 

Winners of the forty-eight state 
championships will have their railroad 
fare paid by the Tom Thumb Associa- 
tion to Chattanooga—a privilege of 
which amateurs may not avail them- 
selves since the U.S.G.A. does not 
sanction traveling expenses. The Tom 
Thumb tournament is open to every- 
body, devotees of miniature courses not 
operated under the cotton-seed patent 
being just as eligible as regular Tom 


Thumb patrons. The tournament spon- 
sors are anxious to remove any implied 
taint of commercialism and eager to give 
the meeting a sporting flavor. 


NYTHING that is tiny invites ridicule, 
. jests coined at the expense of 
bantam cars, pigmy elephants and circus 
dwarfs attest, but such renowned pro- 
fessionals as Gene Sarazen, Bill Mehl- 
horn, Al Ciucci, Al Espinosa and Tom 
Armour are evidently willing to play the 
buffoon in return for a shot at that 
$2,000 first prize, for they have filed 
entries in the Tom Thumb Open. 

Remembering such short-lived fads as 
ping pong, diabolo, flag pole sitting, mah 
jong, marathon dancing, the tango, and 
tether ball, it may well be that Tom 
Thumb golf is not long for this chang- 
ing world, but when it fades into the 
limbo whither the celluloid ping pong 
pill, the feathered shuttlecock and the 
Chinese character frescoed tiles have 
departed, it will leave behind a dozen 
millionaires of its making and perhaps 
a million converts to Scotland’s royal 
and ancient game. 

It is rumored that Bobby Jones, a 
close friend of Garnet Carter’s, may 
decide to qualify for the Chattanooga 
event after he concludes his little en- 
gagement at Merion. To win the Tom 
Thumb Open on top of the four major 
golf crowns would be a climax worthy 
of the greatest golfer of all time. Then 
indeed he might stow away his magic 
spoon with the conviction that there 
were no more worlds to conquer. 
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CHARLES MERZ is an editorial writer 
for the New York World and a frequent 
contributor to national publications. In 
1918 Mr. Merz served on the American 
Commission to negotiate peace. He is also 
the author of The Great American Band- 
wagon and And Then Came Ford. 


FREDERIC L. SMITH is a newspaperman 
and resident of Detroit. His most recent 
contributions to the Outlook were ‘War 
on the River” and “Annual Jamboree.” 


MAYNARD D, FOLLIN was for many 
years associated with the late Governor 
Pingree of Michigan. Formerly Com- 
missioner of the Detroit Public Library, 
he is at present engaged in the Consular 
Service at Detroit. Mr. Follin is also a 
member of numerous scientific societies. 


EMILY NEWELL BLAIR was formerly a 
leader of the woman’s suffrage movement 
and vice-chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. Mrs. Blair is now 
honorary vice-president of the Women’s 
National Democratic Club and a member 
of numerous other societies. 


me Nexrt Week 


Summer Sewing Circle, by William Loeb, 
Jr. 


Founded in 1920 through the generosity 
of Bernard M. Baruch, the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics was designed to dis- 
cuss and stimulate interest in interna- 
tional relations. Unfortunately, the author 
asserts, the Institute has lost the imparti- 


ality which originally characterized its 
deliberations. Propaganda has been al- 
lowed to enter its discussions, one of 


which has even been conducted by a 
professional publicity man. The members 
who attend, moreover, have no genuine 
interest in the proceedings. The Institute, 
Mr. Loeb concludes, is rapidly becoming a 
sewing circle. 


The God of War Enlists, by Charles Merz. 


Although most special interests were 
subordinated to the National welfare 
following the entry of the United States 
into the World War, the prohibitionists, 
the author declares, lost no opportunity to 
further their favorite cause. While public 


attention was centered on events in 
France ‘fan experiment to be described 
a decade later as noble in motive’? was 


being jammed through Congress and the 
state legislatures. How little attention was 
paid to the subject is shown by the fact 


that the Senate devoted only thirteen 
hours to discussion of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. In the second instalment 


of “The Dry Decade,’’ Mr. Merz describes 
the drys’ victory which culminated in the 
ratification of the Eighteenth Amendment 
in thirteen months. 

West Archibald 


Miniature Points, by 


Rutledge. 


e 

Conceding that there are a number of 
worth while military schools in the United 
States, the author makes the point that 
in most of them the boys learn to parade, 
ride horseback and give the school yell. 
The students have no appreciation of 
scholarship and find themselves hopelessly 
handicapped when finally they go to 
college. The problem, Mr. Rutledge ex- 
plains, is even more important since mili- 
tary training inculcates ideas of militar- 
ism in a day when there is already too 
much of this. 


New Worlds 
Barr. 


to Conquer, by Philip M. 


Experiments abroad with rockets open 
a fascinating field for scientific specula- 
tion. Only madmen suppose that these 
rockets now being built, can be used to 
transport human beings to Mars or Venus. 
But the development of a new fuel may 
wholly change this. Should this new fuel 
be found, scientists believe, exploration of 
the planets will surely come. Jules Verne’s 
dream, Mr. Barr believes, may become a 
reality sooner than we expect. 
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Epitors’ Note—The contributors to the Out- 
look’s Prohibition Symposium whose opinions ap- 
pear in this issue, are: 

Dr. A. G. Keller, Professor of the Science of 
Society, of Yale University; Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 
Director of the Smithsonian Institute, and Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Beard, author of the Rise of 
American Civilization. 


Personal Liberty 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 

Sirn—I do not approve of the prohibition legis- 
lation under which we are trying to live. My 
reasons are not personal, in the sense that I 
miss stimulants to which I have been accus- 
tomed, for I have never been so accustomed; and 
I try not to resent unduly the buzzing of busy- 
bodies who intrude inquisitive or inquisitorial pro- 
bosces into my affairs. My reasons are general—I 
might almost say professional. 

I view all infringements upon personal liberty 
with deep suspicion. The burden of proof is on 
their proponents. Yet I am one who is ready to 
sacrifice personal freedom for a demonstrated 
larger interest. I have submitted to curtailment 
of my liberties, as well as to snubbings, not too 
easy for a middle-aged man to bear, from military 
superiors, offering my discomfort for what I re- 
garded as common weal. I see nothing such in 
prohibition, but consider it to be anti-social, 
ineffective, costly, not seldom hypocritical, con- 
ducive to lawlessness even in the law-abiding. I 
doubt its alleged economic and other services, 
deeming them, in any case, far outweighed by 
its disservices. I do not trust the prophets of 
prohibition. Their seerdom seems to me spurious, 
and I do not wish to be aligned with ignorance, 
intolerance, or fanatic clamor. I do not recall 
eases where people have been coerced to be good 
on the basis of resolutions enacted by self-con- 
stituted benefactors, not over-concerned with 
scruples. 

The Prophet enforced prohibition; but he had 
Allah behind him, as all men know. If I ever 
embrace Islam, or Methodism, or become a _ boot- 
legger, a professional uplifter, or a_ politician 
with an elephant ear spread all over the ground, 
I may be led to change my views. I am com- 
mitted to an admiration of statesmanship, a 
quality which I have not as yet descried in pro- 
hibition programs or performances. 

A. G. KELLER. 


New Haven 


The Problem of Alcohol 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 
Sir—The problem of “alcohol” like all other 
human problems, can only be solved, it would 
seem, on the basis of broad knowledge and under- 
standing. 
All primitive 


Washington 


peoples, from as far back as 
known, had acquired inclination for stimulants 
and intoxicants. The two terms are in general 
only those of degrees, for nearly all stimulants 
intoxicate if taken in sufficient quantity./An in- 
toxicant may be defined essentially as a sub- 
stance the use of which is followed by more or 
less mentai exhilaration. That the use of the in- 
toxicant A, ‘cowed by unpleasant and even dan- 
gerous refttions, is a bad but unavoidable in- 
cidence which is suffered for the rest. A craving 
for and the habitual necessity of recourse to in- 
toxicants are already among the pathological con- 
sequences of the protracted use of such sub- 
stances. Taste of the substance taken is of im- 
portance, but secondary to ‘“‘effects.” 

The substances employed as intoxicants were and 
still are legion. They fall into two main cate- 
gories: fermented drinks; and various fungi, 
plants, and chemicals. The first category connects 
directly with foods, the second with drugs. 

The first class of stimulants-intoxicants com- 
prises fermented vegetable juices, fermented fruit 
juices, fermented grain, and fermented starch or 
sugar-containing substances. The “active” prin- 
ciple in all these cases is ethyl alcohol. 

The second category of intoxicants includes 
many vegetable substances; in these cases the 
active principles are known as vegetable alkaloids. 
Coffee and tea, with their alkaloids caffeine and 
thein, are allied to this class; but they only 
stimulate, de not intoxicate. 

Of all these products those that contain pure 
ethyl alcohol are the least harmful to human 
health. Light, well made, unadulterated beers and 
wines are valuable adjuncts to meals and have 


unquestionably some “tonic’’ and nutritive as well 
as “‘social’’ value. Heavier pure products such 
as whisky or brandy, have in cases a decided 
medicinal value, as in severe exposures, in states 
of exhaustion, in some diseases. Yin raw northern 
climates alcohol acts evidently less as an intoxi- 
cant and more as a fuel, then it does in warm 
regions. A proper or temperate use of alcoholic 
beverages may therefore not only be harmless 
but decidedly useful. 
he difficulty with alcoholic and particularly 
ith the alkaloidal stimulants-intoxicants is, that 
they are all potential habit-forming substances; 
and that, as the system becomes accustomed to 
them they must be taken in ever larger quan- 
tities or concentration to produce “results.” But 
just as soon as the normal, physiological, or 
medical use transgresses into an overpowering 
habit or urge, there begins a harmful period, 
there begins pathology, which, unless controlled 
in time, leads inevitably to disastrous conditions. 

The social and governmental problem in all 
civilized groups, is how to safeguard the people 
from the pathological abuse of the stimulants, 
or at least to curb this to the attainable minimum; 
for the abuse leads to individual as well as com- 
munal degradation, moral, mental and physical; 
and generally leads to destitution, pauperism, 
crime, disease, fnsanity, suicide, or murder. 

A great problem. How to solve it? 

Law would suffice, if it could be enforced. In 
a people of millions and with the ease of making 
what is craved, it cannot be fully enforced. Shall 
then society give up the struggle? This it can no 
more do than to give up the struggle against 
disease and adverse agencies of every character. 
What then? 

There are’ ways, not one but a number. The 
first step is to find the causes. Establish an In- 
stitute for the Study of Aleoholism—study 
individually as well as collectively, study of causes, 
prevegtives, antidotes, immunization. 

Many abuse stimulants because of undernourish- 
ment or overwork; many through inborn or ac- 
quired weakness of the nervous apparatus, or 
of,the will; many fall victims more or less in- 
cidentally ; but the most common factor of all is 
ignorance—ignorance of what man is and 
means, ignorance of true sources of pleasure and 
happiness, ignorance of the effects of abuse on 
self and others. 

All progress in society must be based on a firm 
rational basis. For all progress is proportionate 
te the amount and nature of the cooperation of 
the component units of the society. Such coopera- 
tion in a lasting and desired form can only be 
secured on the basis of enlightenment and con- 
viction of such units. 

Dr. ALES HRDLICKA. 


Killing the Intellect 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 


Smr—It seems impossible to make any novel com- 
ments or give vent to any new emotions on the 
subject of prohibition. Two points however have 
not received the consideration which they deserve. 

The first is that in the lathery scrimmage over 
booze the belly is on the verge of a triumph over 
the mind. Under the color of prohibition enforce- 
ment, judicial precedents have been set for the 
complete destruction of intellectual liberty in the 
next social crisis or war for democracy, purity, 
home, heaven, mother, and Yale—or whatever 
the official formula may be. At the present rate 
of progress down the stream of liquor it will 
soon be lawful to shoot men without trial for 
publicly advocating a repeal of Mr. Grundy’s 
tariff or privately laughing behind the barn over 
Rabelais’ crack at professors. 

The second is that prohibition has apparently 
made it impossible for the country to think about 
anything else. One cannot go out of the house or 
take up a periodical without running into end- 
less blather on the subject. American intellectual 
life is thin enough already, and booze debates 
threaten to fill entirely the rest of our mental 
vacuum. Everybody, including morons, has 4 
mind and sex, and feels competent to speak 
solemnly on psychology and the family. So every- 
body has thirst and can find excitement in 
whooping it up over whisky. 

Between natural sterility of thought and dis- 
cussions of prohibition we are in danger of losing 
what little intelligence we have left. Give us 2 
rest, especially since the wets avow that they can 
get all the liquor they want, anywhere, any time, 
and the drys are on the whole satisfied. What 
could be nobler than universal gratification? 

CHARLES A. BEARD. 


New York 
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lt’s amazing what you get 


*35,000,000 words (equals 500 books) 
*15,000 illustrations 
*500 maps—a complete atlas 
*3,500 expert contributors 


Completely 


NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


at the lowest price 
in 6O years 


ERE beyond question is your money’s worth, and 
H more, actually the most profitable investment you 
could make. That fact, and that fact alone, explains 
the tremendous success of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
It explains why 50,000 families have already purchased 
this Sreatest knowledge book of all times. 
The value is really amazing. Just consider what the new 
Britannica gives you! Twenty-four thousand pages of text, 





fifteen thousand illustrations, hundreds of maps—all in 24 
compact volumes. Five hundred books would not give as 
much, and they would cost you many times more. 


Greatest Knowledge Book 


Here is all the knowledge of all the 
world—the most complete, authentic and 
up-to-date summary of all man’s achieve- 
ments anywhere in existence. 

Better still, this is knowledge you can 
rely upon, because itis written through- 
out by authorities—by 3,500 experts 
from fifty countries. 

“It is the best evidence of the great 
prestige of this encyclopaedia,” says Carl 
Van Doren, “that its editors have been 
able to include among their contributors 
so many of the busiest as well as the most 
expert men and women now or recently 
alive. The list is overwhelming.” 


Fascinating—Practicul 


HIS “new model” encyclopaedia 
brings you illustrations on an unpre- 
cedented scale—15,000 of them. Gorgeous 
color plates, superb half-tones, skilful line 
drawings enable you to see as well as 
read. 
_Merely to browse in this new Britan- 
nica is an adventure. You can spend 


fascinated hours poring over the illustra- 
tions alone. But you can consult it for 
profit too. “It has more practical value 
than had any preceding work intended to 
present a summary of human learning,” 
says the president of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Dr. Walter Dill Scott. 


For All The Family 


EN eager to get ahead find it a real 

aid to greater earning power. 
Women use it as a guide in all the activi- 
ties of the home and in their outside inter- 
ests. Children revel in it. “It satisfies the 
needs of curious readers, whether eight or 
eighty years old,” says James Harvey 
Robinson. 

Your children especially will benefit 
by having all knowledge at hand and 
easy to look up as it is in this “new 
model” encyclopaedia. It will make their 
school work easier, more interesting and 


more profitable. It will teach them peewee . > antenna 


= 
BOOKCASE TABLE INCLUDED 
This handsome bookcase table, 
made of mahogany, is included 
with every set. It’s amazing 
what you get for your money. 







New Low Price—$5 Down 


And it is not expensive. This new 
Britannica represents a triumph in lower 
encyclopaedia prices. You can buy it to- 
day at a new low price—a price lower, in 
fact, than that of any completely new 
Britannica in 60 years. Under our time- 
payment plan, an initial deposit of only 
$5 brings the 24 volumes to your home. 


56-PAGE 
FREE BOOKLET 


Brought to you by your 
postman 












Act now! Send for our free illus- 
trated booklet. It contains numer- 
ous specimen maps, color plates, 
etc., and gives full information. 
Before you spend a dollar you can jas 
see exactly what you get for your ww} 
money. Just = 
fill out the == 
coupon and : 4 


mail today. CR BD 








to use their minds, think accurate- 
ly and reason keenly. Jt is the one 
book they will never outgrow. | 





RAY LYMAN WILBUR says: 


“There is a rare pleasure in consulting these 
volumes. I cannot help but feel that the editors of the fourteenth 


—Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION— 


illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from 
the new Britannica, together with low price offer, etc. 
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Rebecca West 
will contribute 
every week to 


the Outlook... 


Beginning at the end of the 
month articles by Rebecca 
West will appear regularly in 
the Outlook. From her bril- 
liant pen will come critical 
estimates of the social, liter- 
ary, and political world in 
London and on the Continent. 
Personality portraits of inter- 
nationally important men and 
women such as few other au- 
thors have either the ability or 
opportunity to write will fig- 
ure prominently among her 
contributions. The Outlook 
considers itself fortunate in 
being able to present Miss 
West to its readers. 


. . « She has been called 
the foremost feminine 


writer of English letters 








Outlook and Independent 


b> With Our Writers << 


[Epitors’ NotE—The contributors to the Out- 
look’s prohibition symposium whose opinions ap- 
pear in this issue are Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, 
well-known author and Democratic party leader, 
and Dr. M. C. Winternitz, Dean of the Yale 
Medical School. ] 


&eA New Approach 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 

Sir—My position on the prohibition question 
involves a different approach to the whole problem 
of temperance than that which can express itself 
at the polls in a vote for a nominee who is for 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment or for 
a nominee who advocates it. 

In the first place, I have no convictions one 
way or the other. I do not believe that the drink- 
ing of alcoholic liquor is ‘‘wicked.” On the other 
hand, I do not think that a law depriving one 
of the opportunity to drink is an invasion of 
sacred personal liberty. To my mind neither 
morals nor political principles are involved in 
this question. Because I have no such convictions, 
I cannot hold that it is a moral obligation to 
prevent the drinking of alcohol or to repeal:an 
amendment that makes it unlawful for men to 
drink it. 

The problem, as I see it, is the problem of 
making this country a temperate country. It is a 
problem as old as mankind. We are not the first 
country to face the need of solving it, nor will we 
be the last. That we had such a need, no student 
of social conditions, who was familiar with the 
situation before the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment can doubt. That we still have such 
a problem no one who is familiar with social con- 
ditions today can deny. 

What some of us would like to see is a study 
of this problem by a group of citizens who are 
neither wet nor dry but who recognize the prob- 
lem, men fitted by training and knowledge to 
gather the facts, sift them without prejudice, 
and present some solution that will take care of 
those facts, a solution to be tested by trial as a 
scientist tests a hypothesis, with the understand- 
ing that if it does not work, we can then try 
another. This is what some of us understood 
that Mr. Hoover’s promised commission would 
do. In time by such a trial and error method, we 
might really find a workable solution. 

This is too big, too serious a problem to be 
left in the hands of those who want to prevent 
everyone from taking a drink because they think 
it wrong or those who want everyone free to 
drink because they want one. Between these two 
groups stand thousands of unorganized citizens 
who think that it is necessary to make this na- 
tion temperate if our civilization is to werk, 
and want sincerely to find out how it may be 
done with as little interference with their own 
habits as is necessary. They regard the Amend- 
ment merely as an answer which is on trial. 
They feel that on its advocates rests the burden 
of proving by its results that it is an effective 
answer. They are not impressed that these 
results point that way. If the proponents of 
it were directing their efforts towards making 
it work instead of trying to prove that it has 
worked, these people would feel more hopeful of 
it. 

On the other hand, these same people cannot 
see in the repeal of the Amendment any hope 
for a solution. True, its repeal might clear the 
way for the trial of another solution. But, equally, 
it might mean that the solution would be post- 
poned for a hundred years. For they know that 
in spite of the fact that many of those in favor 
of repeal are aware of the seriousness of the 
problem and wish to find a real solution, those 
who lead the movement for repeal are not com- 
mitted to any substitute solution. 

The only substitute so far offered for the 
Amendment by advocates of repeal is state regu- 
lation or state manufacture. But a nominee who 
seeks election to the presidency or Congress on 
a repeal platform cannot promise that any plan 
will be substituted. Mr. Morrow is in favor, he 
says, of a federal law to protect the states that 
wish state prohibition from inter-state traffic, 
but why does he think that federal law will be 
more effective now than it was before, or than 
the Volstead law now is? 

Neither the repeal, therefore, nor the sub- 
stitutes now offered, seem to these people to offer 
any better solution than the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Perhaps it is too much to hope for a new tem- 
perance group in this country, a group not com- 


Joplin, Mo. 
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mitted to an already established program but one 
seeking a real solution. Since the Amendment has 
diverted those who once stood for temperance 
from their objective to a formula, there is need 
for one. Such a group ought to attract to it 
members, adherents from both the wets and the 
drys. 

I heard the representative of another nation one 
night say this: ‘‘When I came to your country I 
had special instructions from my government to 
observe the workings of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. We in our country have a drink problem 
as you had in yours. We know that we must 
solve it. We know that we cannot compete with 
you industrially unless we do solve it. You may 
not realize to what extent you owe your pros- 
perity to prohibition, but we do for we have 
made a study of your output, your labor turn- 
over, your accident expense, the purchasing power 
of your laborers, the savings accounts, and for 
what wages are spent. Our way is different from 
yours. We do not make an emotional issue of 
such a problem. We have our men of science, 
our psychologists, our economists, our sociologists 
working on this drink problem. We have our 
representatives abroad studying the attempted 
solutions of other countries. Together after a 
while we shall produce a plan and try it out.” 

Why should not some group in this country 
attack our problem after the same fashion? 

EMILY NEWELL BLA. 


The Medical Angle 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 

Sir—“Alcohol, syphilis, tobacco, and _ other 
toxins” are terms met with repeatedly in the 
older literature of medicine as the causes of 
many human ailments. It seems to have been 
almost a tradition to ascribe to these agents con- 
ditions for which no other causes could be 
found. Knowledge has increased with time, how- 
ever, and many of the specific agents classified 
formerly under the general term “other toxins” 
are now more definitely understood. Syphilis, too, 
is known to have very precise limitations. But 
alcohol and tobacco have remained among the 
unknown undesirables, albeit the shadow which 
covers them has been constantly decreasing. The 
dearth of specific charges which can be made 
against alcohol has not been due to any lack of 
eifort on the part of experimenters. In short, it 
is yet to be demonstrated conclusively what re- 
lationship, if any, alcohol may have to demon- 
strable disease processes in the human organism. 

That there may be a basis for the older em- 
pirical observations concerning the relationship 
of alcohol to disease cannot be denied. As time 
has brought understanding it is believed that 
many causes in addition to a specific agent may 
contribute to disease conditions. Fatigue, cold, 
and exposure, for instance, deemed so important 
in the pre-virus days, may play a role in open- 
ing a portal for the entrance of the real agent. 
Alcohol may well be one among these agents. 
Some day a basis in experimental fact may be 
found, for example, to justify the term “gin- 
drinker’s liver.”” It may also be possible eventu- 
ally to show just what role alcohol plays in the 
various derangements and diseases of the central 
nervous system. Here the indications of an asso- 
ciation are more definite. Man is individual in 
his reactions to alcohol as he is in other re- 
actions. What may intoxicate one person, fre- 
quently will have no appreciable functional effect 
upon another. It is generally believed, however, 
that the psychopathic and psychotic individual 
has less tolerance for alcohol than the normal 
person, and that a certain group of symptoms, 
involving both the brain and the nerves of the 
extremities, may be associated with alcohoi as 
the essential agent. 

Against this unfavorable evidence is the pcsi- 
tive value of alcohol from the physiological point 
of view. This is a matter seldom emphasized. 
Alcohol provides relaxation. In fact it may be 
one of the factors of safety for the highly struns 
nervous system of present-day civilization. We do 
not hear much about the possible benefits ©! 
alcohol. Only the evils are spoken of. Indulgence 
to an excessive degree is an evil, but what con- 
stitutes excess is an individual matter which 
cannot be controlled by law. 

Prohibition has done more than 
social action in this country to create 
fessional criminal class and vo foster crime fart 
more detrimental to life than the use of alcohol 
without legal restrictions could possibly be. 

M. C. WINTERNITZ, M.D. 


New Haven 
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